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Remarkable Remarks 





No game can be ranked as a sport that 
is not played by the mass of players for 
its own sake. — Dr. Morton Prince. 


There was a time when it was safe to 
let the faculty run the colleges, but that 
time is long since past. — Upton Sinc.air. 





Almost everything you don’t like be- 
comes a cause if you talk about it long 
enough. — June Lucas. 


The unbelievers have done less harm 
to the world than the believers. — Cari 
Van Doren. 
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THE PRESS AT NIGHT 


THE 


RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MAKER OF MAGAZINES 


Weeklies Bi-Weeklies 
Monthhes 


Of National and International Reputation 
More than 25,000,000 copies per ‘year 
Nothing resembling the Rumford List pro- 
duced from any other one printing office 


ASK THE RUMFORD PRESS | 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


assortment of 12 beautiful steel engraved cards 
with fancy lined envelopes to match. dif- 
ferent. All for $1. These are 15 and 25 cent s. If 


tisfied, money will be promptly refunded. 
Scholl Studios 


34 South 17th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


In a small, private institution thirty miles from New York 
City. Must 
Address 


Harmon-on-Hudson 


WANTED 


COMPANION-ENTERTAINER 


When American cities go at the prob, 
lem of their management as intelligent 
as big business goes after the problems ¢ 
its management most of those probleny 
automatically will vanish. — Tuomas 4 
Epison. 


*In most homes the periodical hy 
ousted the book. — Henry Spy 
Cansy (page 666). 


_ The Star-Spangled Banner has associ, 
tions which no modern substitute woul 
possess. — WaLTER Damroscu. 


I believe that the political party whic 
takes the liquor side in 1928 will be ho 
lessly divided and will go down to defeat 
— SENATOR ARTHUR CapPER. 


*The modern writer merely describe 
what most of us would not be too delicate 
to imagine. — Joun Farrar (page 664), 


Next to a bad reputation, there js 
nothing that is such a handicap to one} 
pleasure and happiness as a good one, — 
Dorotny Drx. 








*Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 














AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPA 
BELL SYSTEM 
149th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on January 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
December 20, 1926. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





Pacific Coast Representation 
INANCIAL expert and able accountant, thoroughly 
versed in investment negotiations and estate 

operations, wishes to represent Eastern concerns or it 
dividuals in business negotiations on the Pacific Coast 
References furnished. Address 

Box 125 THe INDEPENDENT 
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Notable Harper Publications ™~ Fall, 1926 
THE HUMAN ADVENTURE 


By James Henry Breasted & James Harvey Robinson 





Murder 


FOR PROFIT 


By William Bolitho 


“It is a book that Shake- 
speare and De Quincy would 
have reveled in. Bolitho has 
done a grand job in his stud- 


ies of some wholesale assas- * 


sins. The book is a liberal 
education in pity and de- 
spair.’’"—Christopher Morley 

$2.50 


DODO ODE ODO ODE DEDEDE MELE LE 


A monumental history of human prog- 
ress from earliest times to the present 
day by two of the greatest living his- 
torians. Two volumes. Over 500 illus- 
trations and 1400 pages. Boxed, $10.00. 
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Three Plays 
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By the author of 


‘“‘What Men Live By’’ 


ADVENTURES ON 


THE BORDERLANDS 


OF ETHICS 
By Richard C. Cabot 


A searching and stimulating 
discussion of vital modern 
ethical problems. $2.00 


By Epna St. Vincent Mitiay 


All of Miss Millay’s plays with ma- 
terial hitherto out-of-print. 
$2.00 


Y 
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| HARPER @? BROTHERS + Publishers since 1817 1 New York City 


gurenenanansnsrs720729 JOANNA GODDEN 


MARRIED 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


A new book by the author of 
**‘Joanna Godden.”’ ‘‘A fine, an 
uncommonly fine book.’’—New 
York Times 

$2.00 


THE KAYS 


By Margaret Deland 


Her first novel in four years. The 
crowning point in a notable 
career. 

$2.00 


Gifts of Fortune 


By H. M. Tomtinson 


The author of ‘“The Sea and the Jungle’ 
tells of new unconventional voyages. 
$4.00 


PORTRAITS & PORTENTS 
By A. G. Gardiner 


Contemporary celebrities described 
by the author of *‘Priests, Prophets 
and Kings.”’ $3.00 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 
By Warren B. Catlin 


A study of the roots and branches of 

the labor movement in the two lead- 

ing English-speaking countries. $3.50 
AMERICAN LABOR & 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By William English Walling 


The policy, politics and social 
program of the American Federation 
of Labor showing the development 
of a significant new viewpoint. $3.50 
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Lo 


Through 
MANY 


WINDOWS 


By Helen Woodward 


A candid autobiography of a 
successful business woman. 
“The American business man 
is no hero to her. She sees 
through his throbbing head. 
She is privy to his childish 
vanities. An excellent piece 
of writing.’’"—H. L. Mencken 

$2.50 
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The Colby Essays 


By Franx Moore Cosy 


The best work of a neglected American 
master of the essay. 2 vols. 
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JESUS — 


MAN of GENIUS 
By J. Middleton Murry 


Dean Ince says: 


**A fine piece of work, a sort 
of Ecce Home for our genera- 
tion—really sheds fresh light 
on the central figure of all 
history." $2.50 


$7.50 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 











O GENTEEL LADY! Esther Forbes 


The gay, dashing tale of the “Genteel Fifties” that holds a 
mirror to the changeless heart of woman. “A charming, witty, and 
philosophical comedy of manners.” — Time. $2.00 








PAPERS OF 

COLONEL HOUSE 

The best of all gift 
books,“ As necessary to 
an understanding of 
the war as the map of 
Europe.” J. W. Gerard 
in the Bookman. $10.00 


ow 


AROUND THE 
WORLD IN 28 
DAYS 
Linton Wells 


Few books capture 
the imagination of the 
reader more completely 
than this graphic rec- 
ord of an epic race. 


Illustrated. $3.50 
) 
DEMOSTHENES 


Georges Clemenceau 
An incisive biogra- 
phy in which “ pas- 
sages of imaginative 
beauty but restrained 
by reason are scattered 
throughout.” — New 
York Post. $2.50 





THE MAKING OF 
THE MODERN 
MIND 


John H. Randall, Jr. 


A concise history 
of thought and ideas. 
“Anything better in 
the way of a summary 
with a popular as well 
as an educational ap- 
peal could not well be 
imagined.” — Boston 
Transcript. $5.00 


Gamaliel Bradford’s Darwin 


The life story of the gentle, tolerant and 
lovable man who shifted the whole attitude 
of science, overturned the world of thought 
and upheaved the foundations of religion 
and morality, who “made hell a laughing- 
stock and heaven a dream and God Himself 
no more than an amiable possibility if even 
that.” Illustrated. $3.50 








Edited by “Bliss Perry 


“An informal but truer picture of Emer- 
sonian thought than is in the more elaborate 
Essays.” — Ernest Boyd in thelndependent. 
“Deserves a place beside Will Durant’s 
‘Story of Philosophy’ on your book table. 
It is loaded with nuggets.” — Harry Han- 
sen in the New York World. $3.00 








‘By William Lawrence 


Bishop Lawrence’s autobiography con- 
stitutes “a picture of an epoch. . . . It is 
far from being a formal biography, but has 
the merit of the best biography in that it is 
real, vivid, personal and very entertaining, 
full of incidents and anecdotes.” — Boston 
Transcript. $5.00 








Books by Havelock Ellis 


“The Soul of Spain” — “the essential 
Spain that I have sought to explore” — and 
“The New Spirit,” incisive studies of 
Heine, Whitman, Diderot, Ibsen and Tol- 
stoi, are the two latest volumes to be added 
to our Popular Edition of the works of this 
most poised and penetrating student of life 
and human nature. Each $2.25 





FALLODON 
PAPERS 


Viscount Grey 


“Here we have an 
opportunity to absorb 
a philosophy of living 
from a great mind that 
understands how to get 
the most out of life.” 
— St. Louis Star. At- 
tractively illustrated 
from woodcuts. $2.50 





EAST WIND 


Amy Lowell 


“Seldom if ever has 
Miss Lowell so com- 
pletely revealed her 
depth of human feeling 
and sympathy.” — 
New York Times. $2.25 


ow 


THE WHITE 
DEVIL’S MATE 
Lewis Stanton Palen 

This thrilling ad- 
venture story is a 
companion volume to 
“The White Devil of 
the Black Sea.” $2.50 


ow 


UTOPIA IN 
CHAINS 


Morris Gordin 


Soviet Russia illu- 
minated from within in 
this authentic, vivid 
and absorbing book by 
a disillusioned Bolshe- 
vist official now in 
America. $2.50 
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BELLARION + Raphael Sabatini 


“©The Modern Dumas’ outdoes his master.”” — Chicago Post. 
“Bellarion, Child of War, is one of the most fascinating charac- 
ters of recent fiction.” — Syracuse Herald. “A perfect Sabatini.” 
— Boston Transcript. $2.50 





Send to Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, 
for free Illustrated Catalogue of holiday books. 
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tion plan for distributing part of the 

Treasury surplus through rebates to in- 
come-tax payers seems to have pushed that unsound 
procedure into a Congressional pigeonhole from 
which it is unlikely to emerge. So far, so good; but 
the surplus itself will remain to challenge the ap- 
propriation hunters, and some hard thinking ought 
to be done by Congress before the fund is finally 
allocated. 
_ Ifa corporation capable of great expansion found 
itself possessed of a surplus of comparable magni- 
tude, what would be its procedure? If its officers 
considered the times and conditions favorable for ex- 
pansion, they would begin building; if not, they would 
be likely to set aside at least part of the surplus until 
favorable building conditions obtained. The United 
States is in exactly that position. There are several 
great constructive works in the offing which would 
increase the productive power of this still growing 
nation. Among them may be listed the Nicaragua 
canal. The Panama Canal is drawing a tremendous 
tonnage, and its tolls last year were almost enough 
to pay interest on its construction cost. But the Pan- 
ama ditch is subject to interruption through slides; 


Me es opposition to the Administra- 


and the parallel route would give the all-important 
water-borne trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 
greater security both in war and peace. Then there 
are the projects for opening the Great Lakes to ocean- 
going ships, the canalizing of the Missouri-Mississippi 
Valley, and the providing of adequate housing for 
Government activities. Senator Shipstead reports 
Federal rent payments of $600,000 in Minnesota 
alone; Federal rents in the District of Columbia are 
enormous. The Government pays $65,000 a year for 
one of the seven separate buildings of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington, thus housing its 
business department in a most unbusinesslike way. 

But in approaching the subject of expenditures 
along any or all of these lines, the Government must 
consider the future even more seriously than private 
parties would, since its great stake is not profit but 
stability. Obviously; such expenditures will bring the 
greatest possible returns in periods when private busi- 
ness is dull, not only because labor can be hired and 
materials bought to better advantage then, but also 
because in such lulls there is less interference with 
private construction. For instance, if, in these go- 
ahead days, the Government were to initiate plant 
improvements planned for the national capital, no 
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private dwelling could be built in Washington except 
at a fancy price. Finally, with the Government en- 
tering the market as a buyer in the course of a slump, 
declining prices and wages would be subject to an 
appreciable check. Even the knowledge that the 
Government had available a large fund for that very 
purpose would have a steadying effect on the na- 
_ tion’s morale and so operate to retard business losses 
and unemployment. 

This Treasury surplus seems to provide an oppor- 
tunity for testing such a farsighted plan, which has 
long been championed by Secretary Hoover. Part of 
the existing surplus should be funded for construc- 
tive operations later on, and placed in charge of a 
commission composed, let us say, of the heads of 
the Departments of Commerce, the Interior, and 
the Post Office. These Departments already have in 
their files carefully prepared plans and estimates 
which, for the country’s good, might well be mate- 
rialized during the next financial slump. The chance 
to set aside $100,000,000 or more for a rainy day 
may never come to the nation so easily again. 


Beware of Sesquis 


IHILADELPHIA lost $21,000,000 on her Ses- 

quicentennial Celebration of the Declaration of 
Independence, of which amount $6,000,000 remains 
to be paid. A proposal to bond for $5,000,000 of 
this is being considered. Of the entire $21,000,000 
lost by the enterprise, private contributions pro- 
vided $3,000,000, leaving $18,000,000 as the city’s 
total share of the deficit. Probably a small army of 
Philadelphians made money out of the Sesqui, but 
there is no way to segregate them and shake them 
down. Contractors, workmen, concessionaires — per- 
haps a few grafters, also — divided the spoils; but 
the taxpayer will pay, and pay, and pay, over a 
considerable period. 

‘Two explanations are offered. The first is that 
Philadelphia put on a bad show, ill located, and in- 
excusably slow in getting under way. The second is 
that the public taste in recreation has changed. 
Since pressure of population brings so much conges- 
tion into daily living, crowds no longer allure for 
their own sakes. Motor cars permit a wider range in 
the choice of recreation. Many a family fagged by 
progress finds comfort in donning old clothes and 
contemplating the timeless panoramas of nature, so 
pleasingly empty of man. Radio gives the home- 
haunter another reason for denying suggestions to 
“get out and see something.” This development is 
altogether good, albeit rough on promoters and dis- 
couraging to local pride. 

From this bitter municipal experience the nation 
should profit to the extent of examining all such 
gift horses tooth by tooth and bone by bone. In par- 
ticular, it should discourage the waste of breaking 
centuries in two for the sake of celebrating this or 





that. As these United States age, centennials of 
important events will increase accordingly, and 
nothing less than a century’s pent-up emotions 
should require as expensive an outlet as this one 


of Philadelphia’s has proved to be. 


The Britannic Commonwealth 
7. expected has happened. By formally de. 


fining the autonomous status of the self-govern. 
ing dominions and changing the title of the monarch 
to fit the new order, the British Empire has become, 
in fact if not in name, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Members of that Commonwealth — Great 
Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Newfoundland — are henceforth 
equal in status, united only by joint allegiance to 
the crown. 

On the subject of autonomy the report of the 
Imperial Conference which negotiated this great 
change is most explicit: 

The position and mutual relations of the group 
of self-governing communities composed of Great 
Britain and the Dominions may be readily defined. 
They are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status and in no way sub- 
ordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs. . . . Every self-govern- 
ing member of the Empire is now master of its 
destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is subject 
to no compulsion whatever. 


Such a profound change must leave many things 
in the air. While the new title of the King takes no 
cognizance of the division of Ireland between two 
governments, the disunion of Ireland is a fact which 
requires curing. More important still, the judicial 
and diplomatic machinery of the new order requires 
to be worked out in detail. Henceforth, British 
ministers will sign treaties for Great Britain only, 
and each dominion will sign for itself. This eliminates 
the greatest grievance of the dominions, but the 
conduct of foreign affairs leading up to treaties is 
of even more practical importance. Eventually, it 
is probable the foreign affairs of the entire group 
and their mutual extraterritorial concerns within 
the group will be under the control of an assembly 
constituted on the same plan as the United States 
Senate and sitting in London. For the present a 
special committee will consider matters dealing with 
extraterritoriality and maritime trade. Presumably, 
there will be set up, soon or late, a supreme court 
at London to decide causes not adjudicable in the 
courts of any of the partners in this mighty political 
enterprise. 

The master minds striking this bargain wisely 
avoided the obvious temptation to inaugurate 4 
hard-and-fast confederation, holding that geography 
runs against that solution. Likewise, the politi 
genius of the British shies away from long-range 
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— 
commitments on paper. Nevertheless, the necessity 
for interstate action at certain times and the ever- 
resent need to harmonize the conflicting interests of 
the various partners will, no doubt, bring forth some 
of the machinery through which federations function 
in these all-important respects. Such institutions 
will acquire the lustre of authority and age even 
though born quietly — perhaps apologetically. 
Considering the dislocation in the practical affairs 
of this planet which would have been caused by 
ave dissension in its largest political unit, the 
solution found at London is reassuring to all who 
value peace and quiet in this vale of tears. Especially 
pleasing to Americans should be the following dec- 
laration of principle set forth in the resolution 
creating this new alignment: “Free institutions are 
its lifeblood. Free codperation its instrument, and 
peace, security and progress among its objectives.” 
These words have a distinct flavor of the Declaration 
of Independence, as a result of which Great Britain 
entered upon a colonial policy sufficiently flexible 
to admit of adjusting her sovereign powers and 
domestic interests to the natural ambitions of 
expanding overseas dominions. 


Maine’s New Senator 


AINE’S newly elected United States Senator, 
Arthur R. Gould, won the seat left vacant 
by the death of the late Senator Fernald by a sur- 
prisingly heavy plurality. Aligned against him were 
the Klan, commonly supposed to be highly in- 
fluential in that sector, and the Governor, Ralph 
0, Brewster, who furnished the unique spectacle of a 
Republican governor trying to keep a Republican 
out of a Senate where his party needs every vote. 
Behind Gould, however, was the practically solid 
press of the Pine Tree State. Maine, therefore, appears 
to be one more State in which open discussion of 
men and issues has driven less orthodox and more 
poisonous methods of political control into the dis- 
card. A good many Democrats must have voted 
for Gould on the Klan issue. 

The Governor’s charges against the newly elected 
Senator centered entirely around the use of money 
in the campaign; but it is worth recording that no 
sum of money, however huge, could’have rolled up 
Gould’s surprising majority. On: the subject of 
expenses, the Senate itself will have the last word, 
yet whatever it says, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that Maine wanted Gould for Senator. And al- 
though Gould’s platform is not altogether to our 
liking, we think Maine wanted Gould, not because 
heis rich, but because he is courageous, popular, and 
has done well by his State industrially. His money 
came in ways Maine understands, — through lum- 
bering and railroad operations on one of America’s 
last frontiers, — and his psychology is the Maine 
Psychology of thrift and enterprise. Rarely is a man 





who has reached seventy without attracting public 
notice ushered into public life with more enthusiasm 
than Maine registered for Arthur R. Gould. 


China’s John Brown Moves Forward 


UN YAT-SEN’S body lies a-mold’ring in the 

grave, but his soul goes marching on. At last 
reports it was approaching Peking, and before this 
is printed may be in possession of China’s titular 
capital. Cantonese armies have 
swept all before them in their 
extraordinary march from 
South to North China, in the 
course of which they toppled 
over tuchun after tuchun, side- 
swiped Wu Pei-fu, and effected 
a juncture with Feng, the loudly 
celebrated Christian general, 
who shares with the Cantonese 
their enthusiasm for Russia. 

In the flesh, Sun Yat-sen never quite succeeded 
in getting his revolution going. Canton he held for 
years without being able to proceed further. But 
since his death his people have deified him after 
their manner, and in his name mighty deeds are done 
daily. The chief religious ceremony of this revival of 
national puissance is built around the reading of 
Sun Yat-sen’s will, which in time may become one 
of the world’s historic political documents. 

There is a genuineness in this political and mili- 
tary movement which sets it above the ordinary 
Chinese campaign. For one thing, it seems to be 
winning the support of the people, something the 
mere war lords flatly failed to do. Secondly, it has 
a loud religious note essential to success in a most 
religious land. We think these influences explain 
the sweep of the movement more truly than the 
fact of Russian support, though it is true that the 
southern army has been trained by Russian officers 
and is now, since the union with Feng, munitioned 
through Siberia and Kalgan. 

It is inconceivable that China will turn Commu- 
nist. The Chinese are too wise, they have been drilled 
in too hard an economic school, and their customs 
are too firmly fixed, to admit Socialism on the Bol- 
shevist model. Family, not state, is the focus of 
Chinese society. What Chinese could possibly sac- 
rifice a jot of family security or prosperity for a 
concept which, so far, has never crept into the 
political consciousness of his race? Nevertheless, 
Russian influence is gaining in China for a number 
of excellent reasons. The Chinese no longer fear 
Russia, and this change is perhaps due more to race 
instinct than to Russia’s formal declarations against 
imperialism. Russia not only has turned her back 
on the chief seat of imperialism — Europe, but she 
has also accepted the leadership of men of a de- 
cidedly Asiatic cast of mind. China feels safe with 
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Russia because Russia feels safe with Stalin in the 
saddle — Stalin, a Georgian with a noticeable slant 
to his eyes. 

China finds, also, that the Soviet system of gov- 
erning through representatives of various trades 
and occupations fits in nicely with the guild system 
which has persisted there since ancient times, and 
which is one of the underlying reasons for the stabil- 
ity of China’s commercial life in periods of political 
strife. For representative government as carried on 
in Europe and America, China has had no prepara- 
tion; but she had long preparation for sovietism as 
distinct from Communism. 

On these busy Chinese scenes the report of the 
international conference on extraterritoriality left 
but a tiny mark. Nevertheless, it is a noteworthy 
document, correctly estimating China’s responsi- 
bilities and pledging the powers to relinquish their 
special privileges in China when the latter is in 
position to render justice and observe treaties. The 
fact that it was aimed at a government which is 
reported to have fled the capital does not alter the 
truth of its contents; and while it may be forgotten 
during the clash of arms, the document will become 
the best of starting points for discussion of China’s 
relations to the world after the turmoil quiets down. 
That may be years hence; yet at this moment 
China seems to be distinctly on her way. 


My Dear Watson — 


HE Hall-Mills case continues to fascinate 

large masses of the citizenry of this republic. 
We may deplore the fact that a drama of intrigue, 
adultery, and murder should obsess the public 
mind; we may blame the newspapers or the public 
mind itself as we choose, but the fact remains a 
fact and as such is worth considering. For years and 
years we have been fed “detective stories,” “mys- 
tery stories,” “murder stories” in constantly in- 
creasing volume. We have been assured from the 
highest quarters that the absorbed perusal of a 
sound murder-mystery novel was not only an inno- 
cent but a salutary diversion. Prime Ministers, 
bishops, Senators, and financial magnates shyly 
confessed to the benefits they derived from a 
“shocker.” It relieved their great brains and eased 
their heavy responsibilities. And what was good 
for a bishop, one felt, must be good for a real- 
tor or a packing clerk. The tribe of craftsmen who 
turned out mysteries grew and flourished like a 
forest of green bay trees. 

And now we have a really first rate, topnotch 
murder mystery worked out in real life in regular 
daily installments. It is fortunate, not only for the 
dignity of justice, but also for the productive capac- 
ity of America, that the proposal to broadcast the 
trial was vetoed. Imagine, if you could actually hear 
Willie Stevens, the Fireman’s Friend, testifying, or 


——= 
the dramatic cry of the Pig Woman! Little or 
work would be done in this country on big da a 
Somerville. It is hard enough as it is to find tna ; 
attend to business, what with reading all the th 
mony verbatim every day in three newspapers and 
any number of feature articles by the sob brother 
hood and sorority of the press. And it takes a lon 
time every day to explain our own views as to the 
guilty parties, to say nothing of listening to th 
stupid theories of alleged friends. A CONVinCing case 
against Mr. Mills or the Ku-Klux Klan cannot be 
worked out satisfactorily in less than thirty minutes 
and when one is obliged by one’s convictions t, 
state such a case to several audiences daily and to 
rebut their unintelligent and brutish critiques 
clearly one has little time left for mere labor, 
No, we have here a real mystery, and in theory, 
at any rate, your guess is as good as mine. If we 
never know the truth of it all — and it begins to 
look as if we might not — at least we have hada 
lot of excitement and argument at very little cost 
to anyone except our employers and such of the char. 
acters in the plot as are innocent. Emotionally and 
intellectually rested, we shall soon, one hopes, be 
able to return to ‘that other congenial occupation 
of American thinkers, a consideration of the ques. 
tion: Is prohibition a success? Now, we look at it 
this way... 


Annulment of a Marriage 
ISHOP WILLIAM T. MANNING has taken 


too seriously, we think, the decree of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which annulled the mar. 
riage, performed in 1895, of the Duke of Marl 
borough and Consuelo Vanderbilt. His protest was 
natural, but unnecessary. “What right,”’ he said, 
“has a Vatican Court, sitting in Rome, to pass upon 
the validity of a marriage between members of 
another communion, solemnized in a Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York, under the laws of 
the United States of America?” Rome answers 
through America that “the Church, in the boldness 
of her divine claims, holds that ‘the regulation of 
marriage of baptized persons belongs exclusively 
to her.’” The fact that the former Duchess is not 
a Catholic is met with the explanation that “bap 
tized sectarians do not cease to be Christ’s,” and 
that “it is not uncommon for non-Catholics to have 
their marital status adjudicated by the Church.” 
Of course, the Catholic Church has full right to 
make what laws she will for the government of her 
faithful and others also, but they are binding only 
within the pale. In neither the Protestant Episcopal 
Church nor the civil law does her annulment alter 
in the slightest degree the status of marriage and 
divorce. The significance of the decree is far les 
than the public interest in it, because of the wealth, 
position, and notoriety of the principals. 
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The Survival of the Loudest 


UMAN nature is proving itself the same in 

radio broadcasting as in everything else. 

Given limited supply with unlimited de- 

mand, greed and covetousness come into play with 
struggle and conflict resulting; and when the supply 
has already been cornered by a few, the fight be- 
comes one between the “outs” and the “ins,” with 


the slogan of “priority right” on one side and the. 


battle cry of ““no monopoly” on the other. The con- 
flict is staged in courts or legislatures, for judicial 
recognition of rights or for governmental regulation 
of privilege, or sometimes for both. Radio broad- 
casting is now on the brink of such a conflict. The 
preliminary skirmishes have begun. 

There are about ninety wave lengths available for 
broadcasting in the United States, and over six hun- 
dred transmitting stations, each of which would like 
to have for its exclusive use one of these wave 
lengths. But ninety cannot be divided by six hundred 
and produce a quotient of one, by any known proc- 
ess of mathematics. Hence, the combat. Some sta- 
tions are old, well established, with large investments 
and a following of satisfied listeners. Others are new- 
comers, demanding their place in the sun and envy- 
ing the diligent early arrivals who have seized the 

leasant spots. Hence, the slogans and battle cries. 

Until last July, order was maintained on the 
broadcasting highways by the Department of Com- 
merce, which assigned a channel to each station on 
which it could operate without bumping its neigh- 
bors. After the wave lengths were all assigned, the 
Department refused to create confusion by licensing 
more stations. Then court decisions and Attorney- 
General’s opinions denied the right of the Depart- 
ment to regulate in any respect, and threw open the 
radio door to everyone who wished to enter. The air 
was declared free— that is, free to the broadcasters; 
but it is not free to the listening public, whonow have 
no liberty of choice in radio reception. They may be 
able to get a desired station, but they receive its 
programs only to the tune of disturbing squeals, 
whistles, or jumbled words from some unwelcome 
intruder. For as soon as the bars went down, the 
expected occurred. The satisfied ins, rolling virtuous 
eyes, declared that the broadcasting industry would 
prove its self-governing ability, and that under no 
circumstances would they depart from the wave 
lengths theretofore assigned them, whether the al- 
location was lawful or not. The outs, — and the ins 
who were not pleased with their assignments, 
— shouting their rights as free-born American citi- 
zens to do as they liked with their own property, 
itrespective of effects upon their neighbors or the 
public, proceeded to break through the fence and to 
crowd occupants for space. Not at all surprising — 
merely one more example of the functioning of the 


fundamental instincts of human nature. Since July, 
some seventy-five new stations have pushed their 
way into the crowded lanes, and a like number have 
added to the jumble by shifting wave lengths, all 
jostling each other and treading on the toes of the 
first comers, who, from the height of their respecta- 
bility, style the intruders “pirates” and “wave 
jumpers.” The disturbed public uses still stronger 
appellations. 

Court intervention has been demanded, and in the 
first case the wave jumpers received a body blow, 
the decision being that the rule, “first come first 
served,” was good law and that prior possession 
would receive judicial protection when accompanied 
by satisfactory public service. That rule seems at 
least consonant with common sense and is welcomed 
by the listening public which anticipates some relief 
under it from present troubles. 

Legislative solution has also been invoked. But 
here there are difficulties. Nearly everyone seems to 
agree that there are too many stations already, and 
that any law must therefore contemplate not only 
the banning of new entrants, but also the elimination 
of some occupants. That opinion is not unanimous in 
Congress, there being some discord based upon anti- 
monopoly and freedom of the air. Public ownership 
of all broadcasting also raises a feeble voice. But 
admitting that many of the existing stations must be 
sacrificed on the altar of public good, there remain 
the questions of who is to be the officiating high 
priest at the slaughter, who is to select the protesting 
victims and on what standard of choice. To deny a 
license to a constructed station is to say to its owner 
that he must junk his apparatus with the loss of 
many thousands of invested dollars, a process at 
least closely approaching confiscation. 

The problem is not simple. There is only the 
short session of Congress in which to work it out, 
and it is doubtful whether agreement can be reached 
in the limited time. One valuable step could easily be 
taken. Since it is plain that the difficulty arises from 
having too many stations, it would seem equally ap- 
parent that further entries of new stations should be 
prohibited. A joint.resolution of Congress in one 
sentence would accomplish this and at least prevent 
conditions from becoming worse. New stations are 
now crowding in at the rate of nearly one a day. But 
that is doubtless altogether too simple for Congres- 
sional acceptance. 

Of course, there will be final solution. There al- 
ways is. Broadcasting plays too large a part in 
American life to be allowed to disintegrate or even 
to suffer long. But how the remedies will come is 
anybody’s guess. Until the tangles are straightened 
out, the citizenry of this country will continue to get 
their jazz scrambled up with bedtime stories, market 
reports, and great thoughts by Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man — all splendid things in their respective places, 
but a little rich as a salad. 
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(Save Old Ironsides Fund) 
REAR ADMIRAL PHILIP ANDREWS 
COMMANDANT OF BOSTON NAVY YARD 


IN Boston Navy Yard 
lies the famous frig- 
ate Constitution, her 
preservation dependent 
upon the response to a 
call for funds adequate 
to restore her. In 1925, 
Congress authorized her 
reconditioning and em- 
powered Secretary of the 
‘Navy Wilbur to receive 
contributions for that 
purpose. A national cam- 
paign committee was ap- 
pointed headed by Rear 
Admiral Philip Andrews, 
commandant of Boston 
Navy Yard, which has 
already raised about 
half the funds necessary 
for restoration. This 


(Save Old Ironsides Fund) 


WHAT HOSTILE SHOT COULD NOT ACCOMPLISH 
GRADUAL DECAY IS ROTTING THE STOUT OAK PLANKING 
OF THE CONSTITUTION. “OLD IRONSIDES" IS BADLY IN 

NEED OF ASSISTANCE 





“Her Sides Are 
Made of Iron” 


The Plight of the “Constitution,” 
Famous Old American Frigate, 
Stirs Memories of a Glorious Past 


(Keystone) i 
OLD IRONSIDES’’ 


**NO MORE SHALL FEEL THE VICTOR'S TREAD” 


committee recently com- 
missioned Gordon Grant, 
one of America’s fore- 
most marine artists, to 
paint the Constitution as 
she looked at the height 
of her brilliant career, 
and is distributing 
a limited number of re- 
productions of the work 
to arouse new interest in 
the campaign. The 
appeal cannot fail to 
evoke a generous re- 
sponse. The glorious 
service of “Old Iron- 
sides” makes almost a 
duty her restoration as a 
memorial to a stirring 
chapter in American 
naval history. 





(From an etching by George C. Wales. Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 


THE Constitution AND THE Guwerriére 


WHEN A SHOT FROM THE GUERRIERE DROPPED FROM HER PLANKING THE CREW 
OF THE CONSTITUTION DECLARED THAT HER SIDES WERE MADE OF IRON 


SS PRESS 


f 








(Save Old Ironsides Fund) 
LOOKING FORWARD FROM THE MAIN DECK 


** HER DECK ONCE RED WITH HEROES’ BLOOD" IS NOW TROD BY THOUSANDS OF CURIOUS VISITORS 
EVERY YEAR. HER FIFTY CARRIAGE GUNS ARE STILL IN POSITION AFTER SO MANY YEARS 
OF SILENCE 
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The Magazine Industry 


By Henry Seidel Canby 


T is not necessary to subscribe to the economic 
| interpretation of history in order to believe 
that purely unliterary circumstances may have 

a profound influence upon literature. Damp air 
may, or may not, make the English humorous, as 
the French used to think, but a great many things 
have happened in every national literature that 


and timeliness, its direct hits at interest, and its 
wide distribution belong to quick, up-and-doing 
peoples. They crave magazines. But it is equally 
true that magazines stimulate, if they do not breed, 
intelligence. The Western reader of the old Harper’s 
in the ‘fifties knew what was what, as does the 
Alaskan reader of the Saturday Evening Post today. 





cannot be explained by 
esthetics alone. Some of 
these floating influences, 
charged for good or ill, 
have affected and de- 
flected the course of the 
magazine in America. 


The American maga- - 


zine has been the happy 
foster child of circum- 
stance. The first crude 
compilations of literary 
material, magazines 





In decrying the commercialization of our American 
magazines of today, the author, Editor of the “‘Satur- 
day Review of Literature’ and a professor of English 
at Yale University, writes: “It is unfortunate that 
advertising now carries its rivulet of text instead of 
text the advertising. The business of editing tends to 
become a stereotyped affair where bidding for names 
and make-up are the chief parts of the business.” 
He also faces the problem of the “plain rotten maga- 
zines” which play upon the too human emotions of 

lust, curiosity, malice, and egoism 


And, hence, a matter of 
copyright may be said 
to have established a 
great medium of pub- 
lication and been a fac- 
tor in the shaping of 
American intelligence. 
The effect of free theft 
in literature was slight, 
however, by comparison 
with the almost free 
delivery of second-class 
mail matter in our own 





happily and fitly called, 


times. It is well known 





were English, but the 

magazine, as we know it, selected, arranged, illus- 
trated, distributed, came into its prime in the first 
third of the Nineteenth Century in the United 
States. The full wealth of English literature was 
descending upon us then — Scott, Byron, Campbell, 
and later, Dickens and Thackeray — unprotected 
by copyright and pirated with impunity. American 
books, as is well known, could seldom compete. 
If they were as good, which was only occasionally 
true, they were bound to be more expensive. The 
author and the publisher had to receive their legiti- 
mate profits. Irving says that the American pur- 
chasers of the partsof the “Sketch-Book”’ complained 
because they had to pay seventy-five cents, and a 
‘look at the first American editions of Cooper’s very 
successful novels will show how stingily the Ameri- 
can publisher had to print in order to meet the 
competition of pirated masterpieces. 

This gave the magazine its chance. Magazines 
are far more typical than books and are by necessity 
more local in their reference. They cannot readily 
be imported in quantity. Hence, while native au- 
thors of novels and epics were suffering, the Port- 
folio and Grabam’s, and later, Harper’s and the 
Atlantic flourished beyond European precedent. 
Hence, the short story found a ready market and 
speedy development, native poetry and native 
drawings were encouraged, and the magazine itself 
became a purveyor of culture and amusement in 
communities where books were rare. The magazine 
has always been an index of intelligence. Its scope 


that magazines can be 


~ delivered at less than the average cost of the service 


to the Government. They enjoy, in fact, a subsidy. 
In earlier days they were published for the financial 
returns from the sale of their reading matter. The 
early Harper’s refused any kind of advertising as 
beneath its dignity, which is pretty clear proof that 
the proprietors did not regard advertising revenue 
as of vital importance. But with the increase of 
population and the lowering of the postal rates, it 
became possible to put more and more magazine 
pages in the hands of more and more people at less 
and less cost. Advertising became profitable be- 
cause there were more to read the advertisements; 
as the profits grew it was possible to put more 
reading matter, more expensive pictures, more ex- 
pensive stories by popular writers into the maga- 
zine, which thereupon doubled and redoubled its 
circulation. And with each doubling the advertis- 
ing increased returns, until the price of the now 
vastly extended magazine could be profitably re- 
duced until it was as nearly given away as the law 
would allow and prudence permit. But the cheaper 
the magazine, the more people bought — and this 
brings us to the well-known situation of the present. 


G jeesriom are arguments for and against the 
wisdom of taxing the public so that magazines 
may be large and cheap. I shall not enter into them 
because I wish to limit this article to a discussion 
of the effect of this artificial fostering upon reading 
in general. It is said that the predominance of the 
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magazine has made the United States a land of super- 
ficial, hasty reading; that in most homes the period- 
ical has ousted the book. Certainly, fewer books are 
bought per capita in America than in other nations 
of like civilization. We must grant at the start 
that far more is spent here upon the magazine that 
perishes than upon the book which endures. 

This is not in itself surprising, nor is it a matter 
for national alarm. The magazine is a book itself 
and it is cheap. The editorials and articles upon this 
question neglect a simple but very important fact. 
Probably half of the reading matter in every good 
magazine appears in book form later on. The 
magazine reader is merely getting his reading in 
piecemeal and in advance. The magazines of 1926 
are very largely the most read- 
able books of 1927 displayed by 
sample or by segment over a 
period of months. It is nonsense 
to say that the magazine reader 
reads no books. 

That his range of reading is 
narrow is usually true. Editors 
of magazines of large circula- 
tion must confine their choice 
to popular material.. Every 
story, every article must be 
what the million will like. 
Contributions must be neither 
too deep nor too high, neither 
too broad in their implications 
nor too narrow in their appli- 
cations. The great is possible, 
if not probable, for these jour- 
nals, but seldom the fine, the 
new, the rare, the strange. 
Those who read their books in 
the magazines will never be 
well read. They would have 
missed Jane Austen, Words- 
worth, Keats, Shelley, Pater, 
Whitman, Thoreau, Browning, Landor, Swinburne 
— except in fortuitous samples. They would have 
had Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Stowe, Steven- 
son, Kipling — and hundreds whose names are now 
forgotten. 

But would they have been better readers without 
their magazines? One is gently skeptical. Some few 
would have become constant readers of a few good 
books — a source of power as we all know; but the 
loss of these would have been balanced by the gain 
of that other few who are led by magazine sampling 
toward broader, solider reading. The vast majority 
would have read just the kind of books they now 
read in the magazines, only not so many of them. 

It is unfortunate that advertising now carries 
its rivulet of text instead of text the advertising. 
The business of editing tends to become a stereo- 
typed affair where bidding for names and make-up 





HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
“THE MAGAZINE HAS ALWAYS BEEN AN INDEX OF 
INTELLIGENCE, * SAYS THE EDITOR OF THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


are the chief parts of the business. This discourages 
originality, favors repetition, results in standardiza- 
tion, and exalts the mediocre. Still, we should be 
thankful for our good magazines for the million. 
They are less mediocre than their public, and better 
than their equivalents in any other country in the 
world. The Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collier's, Delineator, Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal, Pictorial Review — to name some type speci- 
mens — are magnificent examples of adaptation to 
an industrial age of standardization. The amazing 
thing is not their limitations, but what is often ac- 
complished in spite of them. 

But two can play at the game of pleasing the 
public. If the postal laws make it possible to dis- 
tribute advertising at below the 
cost of carriage, the clever man 
will take advantage by giving 
the public what it wants and 
needs, and the unscrupulous 
will follow after and give the 
public what it may want but 
certainly does not need. If you 
can play on intelligent interest 
for high stakes, then you can 
play on morbid weakness for 
high stakes. The good maga- 
zines may have justified their 
tax on the public by expand- 
ing the intelligence of the nation 
at the same time that they ex- 
ploited its pocketbooks. But 
exploitation, as is shown by the 
history of imperialism, is easier 
to begin than to stop. Every 
news stand in the country car- 
ries a load of magazines the 
purpose of which is to play 
upon the too human emotions 
of lust, curiosity, malice, and 
egoism in order to share in the 
profits of large-scale circulation. That is what these 
confession magazines, “health” magazines, psycho- 
logical magazines, erotic, neurotic, and plain rotten 
magazines prevailingly do. They strike under the 
level of public taste in the well-founded hope of 
successful exploitation. There has always been 
plenty of tinder in every society awaiting the spark. 
Sparks will fly and fires will kindle, but the present 
wholesale debauchery of human interest by print is 
the most remarkable commercialization of vice and 
vulgarity in modern times. One must go back to 
the pandering of late Roman days to find anything 
like it. Nor is the insistent urge of sex appeal its 
worst feature. That is a postwar phenomenon which 
in part is an escape from suppression, and which 
will disappear as soon as some other emotion is 
more readily aroused. It is the vulgarity, morbid 
emotionalism, and sickly smartness of this literature 
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with no standards, ideals, nor hopes or desires that 
are not cheap, sentimental, or hypocritical that is 
the real danger. There have been plenty of morbid, 
hypocritical, vulgar writers in the past, but they 
have never been commercialized on such a scale; 
they have never found such opportunity, where, in 
effect, the Government as well as their proprietors 
pays them to exploit the public, and where the 
public has been so openly educated down to the 


desired level. 


c. is by no means certain that the cure of all this 
is to make magazines pay their way in the mails. 
While this would shorten the life of many meretri- 
cious periodicals, others it would scarcely affect 
since their sale is largely direct from news stand to 
purchaser. And, furthermore, such a change would 
strike hard at the good magazines, also. They would 
have to be altered, perhaps for the better, but per- 
haps for the worse. A law has made this paradise of 
exploitation possible, but another law is not the way 
to cast out its serpents. Nor can we count on public 
opinion. There is too much public opinion nowadays, 
spread too thinly. This spawn of news-stand pests is, 
for example, the deadliest enemy of sound culture as 


it should be taught in the schools. And yet are the 
schools even aware of their greatest rivals? They 
teach rather arid classics to their boys and girls and 
never ask what they read on Saturdays and Sundays 
when the schools are closed, or what well-thumbed 
volumes rest under pillows when the lights are 


out at night. 


HIS whole question belongs to commerce, not to 

literature; and those most likely to suffer in their 
pocketbooks should throw the first stone. Let the 
galled jade do the wincing. At the moment, it may be 
public morals and public taste that are offended, but 
it is probable that before this exploitation goes many 
waves further, a reaction will set in—one of those 
quick emotional reactions which are growing so 
common in America, which may, which probably 
will, sweep away the special privileges which make 
all large-scale magazine circulation in this country 
possible on its present basis, and create prejudices 
hard to overcome. If the good magazines wish to sur- 
vive, let them watch the course of the bad. It was 
a dirty little mouse that gnawed the sinews of the 
sleeping lion. If the big fellows wish to exploit hon- 
estly let them watch their neighbors. 


Philosophy Comes to Main Street 
By Charles A. Bennett 


the publishers, people are buying “The 

Story of Philosophy” at the rate of eight 
hundred copies a day. What does this mean? It 
means that one more outline has “gone over big” 
and that Mr. Durant’s royalties are swelling visibly. 
So much is certain. Beyond that all is speculation. 
It would be pleasant if one could safely infer that 
the great public is at last beginning to discover 
the delights of philosophy, and that demos is experi- 
encing “‘the noblest pleasure, the joy of under- 
standing.” But such hopeful and cheering thoughts 
are not for me. It is not only that I observe that 
Zane Grey and Bruce Barton have also slain their 
thousands, but I have seen so many copies of 
Wells’ “Outline of History,” of Mr. Dorsey’s pocket 
encyclopedia, not to menticn the feverish and 
voluminous Papi- 


Qe ut G to the latest jubilant report from 


last copy of “The Story of Philosophy” that I saw 
had the radio cabinet on one side of it and “Work 
on Auction Bridge” on the other.) 

Buy a book a week, says the publishers’ com- 
mandment. Everyone else is buying it. We buy it. 
Part of our duty is done. We glance through it. We 
intend to read it all some day when we have time. 
But not now. After all, it’s a big job and there is 
no use trying to do it by fits and starts. After 
several months we are almost persuaded that we 
have read it. And by this time another outline, with 
its clarion call to duty, has appeared. 

Even if this cynical guess bé wide of the mark, 
even if all those who buy “The Story of Philoso- 
phy” read it diligently, there is no special reason 
for rejoicing. In fact, the prospect is in some ways 
depressing. For if there is one thing certain, it is that 
the majority of readers 
will now believe that 





ni’s “Life of Christ,” 











reposing all virginal and 
unread on living-room 
tables that I am skep- 
tical if not disillusioned 
about any necessary 
connection between the 
buying of a book and 
the reading of it. (The 


“* Sanction is given to the suspicion long harbored by all 
beppy and efficient citizens that science and literature and 
philosophy can be ‘boiled down’ to simple statements, 
easily mastered and remembered, while all the rest is ver- 
biage and scholarly obscurity,’ writes the author, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Yale University, in decrying the 
prevalence of outlines and the peddling of capsule knowl- 

edge on Main Street 





they know something 
about philosophy. And 
they will be wrong — 
for two reasons. The 
first is general and 
depends on an objec- 
tion to outlines as such. 
The second is particular 
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and has reference to the limitations of Durant’s work. 
And with regard to the first, my chief objection to 
the outline as now hourly spawned and raucously 
advertised is that it carries with it a suggestion dan- 
gerously misleading if not positively immoral — the 
suggestion that the way to knowledge is by short 
cuts. Sanction is given to the suspicion long har- 
bored by all peppy and efficient citizens that science 
and literature and philosophy can be “boiled down” 
to simple statements, easily mastered and remem- 
bered, while all the rest is verbiage and scholarly 
obscurity. It is really a form of the democratic 
superstition. One man is as good as another, and the 
plain man and the untrained mind can learn physics 
or biology or archeology in short order if these 
things are presented in the proper way. It is shame- 
ful to encourage this idea. For the simple truth is 
that it takes years of concentrated study to learn 
even a little about a subject: years of training to be- 
come equipped with the mere instruments of re- 
search, and years of familiarity before you “get the 
feel” of it. The outline degrades and cheapens the 
whole conception of scholarship in a community. 
In this I am not attacking the ideal of simplification. 
Granted that you are writing for someone who is 
committed to a sincere study, then the more you can 
simplify your account both in thought and language 
the better. But outlines are not written for such per- 
sons; rather for those who have had a course in the 
subject in college and have forgotten it, or for those 
who are quite unfamiliar with it. They are not offered 
as simplifications for students, but as cram books 
for the ignorant. The method of cramming is excel- 
lent for producing foie gras in geese, but it does not 
build sound tissue. 


S the author clearly states, “The Story of Philos- 
ophy” does not profess to be an outline. It is 

“an attempt to humanize knowledge by center- 
ing the story of speculative thought around cer- 
tain dominant personalities.” (Will someone inform 
a distracted inquirer how centering around is accom- 
plished?) Yet the hopes raised by the title are as 
misleading as those any outline might evoke. Mr. 
Durant gives us fairly full accounts of the lives of some 
eminent philosophers. He shows them in the social 
and intellectual milieu of their times. He describes 
some of their characteristic doctrines. But the story 
thus told is not the story of philosophy. Take, for 
example, the chapter on Plato. Setting aside a liberal 
amount of gossip and anecdote, we have nothing but 
a picture of Plato the social reformer. You can read 
the entire chapter and remain completely ignorant 
of what Platonism means. Plato the logician, Plato 
the mystic, Plato of the Theory of Ideas, Plato the 
continuous inspiration of the human mind is simply 
not there. The substance of his thought and the in- 
terconnection of his ideas—his philosophy, in short 
— is lacking. So it is throughout the rest of the 


volume. The interest in logical system and the firm 
fabric of philosophical thought is sacrificed to the 
interest in externals. Consider the men to whom 
Mr. Durant has devoted most of his space: Francis 
Bacon, Spinoza, Voltaire, Schopenhauer, Herbert 
Spencer, Nietzsche. Granted that the author has a 
perfect right, by the terms of his enterprise, to limit 
his survey to a chosen few, why has he selected 
writers none of whom, with the exception of Spinoza 
and possibly of Schopenhauer, are really great 
philosophers? Why are St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Descartes and Leibnitz and Hume sacrificed to 
smaller men? And why is Royce omitted from the 
chapter on contemporary American philosophy? I 
shall not presume to impute motives or to attribute 
intentions. I can only venture the guess that. Mr. 
Durant had this selection more or less forced on him. 
A Voltaire or a Nietzsche can be “written up”; they 
can be made vivid and entertaining; their ideas can 
be treated impressionistically. The others are not 
amenable to such treatment — cannot be “human- 
ized.” They are too tough for general consumption. 

All of which simply means that if you set about to 
popularize philosophy what you succeed in making 
popular will not be philosophy. You will first have 
to dilute the real thing and then make it palatable 


by adding foreign flavors. By all means let people . 


read “The Story of Philosophy.” It is full of excel- 
lent nourishment and entertainment for the mind. 
But do not let them think that they are imbibing 
philosophy. “It is a very pretty poem, Mr. Pope; 
but you mustn’t call it Homer.” 

Are we to believe, then, that Main Street and phi- 
losophy can never meet, that philosophy must remain 
forever an esoteric cult? Not at all. My criticism has 
been directed against method, not against_policy. 
The method of oo outline or the ey gives a 
factitious simplicity to philosophy. /The best intro- 
duction is to find oneself philosophizing, and the 
best way to do this is to make a faithful study of one 
author or of one book. Six months with Plato’s 
“Republic” or with Leibnitz’s “Monadology”’ or 
with Hume’s “Treatise” is worth a dozen outlines. 
It would give one a direct acquaintance with philos- 
ophy as an adventure of the mind and some expe- 
rience with its trials and its satisfactions that would 
be more valuable than much surface knowledge. 
It is not an easy way. It does not undertake to 
bring philosophy to Main Street; it requires Main 
Street to come to philosophy. And it will probably 
never be popular. 


F the conclusion of the whole matter would seem 

to be that the general run of mankind is unlikely 
to know much about philosophy, I do not think 
that the prospect should either surprise or distress 
us. In the nature of things the study of philosophy 
proper will always be confined to the few, for the 
interest in philosophy is a (Continued on page 691) 
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Sex Psychology in Modern Fiction 


NE of the 
. shrewdest pub- 
lishers in Amer- 


ica was recently quoted 
to me as having said 
that the public was los- 
ing its interest in sex 
novels and becoming ab- 
sorbed in factual books 
on the subject, such 


By John Farrar 


‘If the Twentieth Century has contributed any- 
thing whatsoever to the advance of the novel, or to 
its decline,’? says Mr. Farrar, noted critic and editor 
of the Bookman, in discussing the element of sex 
psychology in the work of contemporary authors, 
‘‘we must look for it in the influence of Havelock 
Ellis, Freud, Jung, and other investigators of the 


sex mind of man. They have not created a new. 


set of emotions, of characters, or of plots for the 
author. They have given him a new approach and 
a new jargon”’ 


So far the new ter- 
minology and technique 
of sex psychology seem 
to have produced two 
phases of the novel which 
are, if not entirely 
fresh, at least more com- 
mon now than hereto- 
fore. The first of these 
is the story of extreme 





books as “‘The Book of 


subjectivity, the most 
specialized example of 





Marriage’’ or “‘The 





Doctor Looks at Love 

and Life.” He was right and he was wrong. An in- 
crease in the actual popularity from a sales stand- 
point of the interest in the sex novel during the war 
and since has been due, I believe, to an increased 
public interest and absorption in the facts of sex, 
which has nothing whatsoever to do with the actual 
novel. It was evidenced for a time in the furor over 
the Freudians. So far as the waning of the sex novel 
is concerned, it is as absurd to contemplate such a 
happening as it is to foresee the vanishing of the 
burlesque show. 

So far as the treatment of sex in the modern novel 
is concerned, as apart from the sex psychology, 
there is only one thing to be said. It is now the fash- 
ion to be profane and frank in the novel as, indeed, 
it was in the Eighteenth Century. This has little 
to do with the form or the future of the novel. It 
is entirely a matter of taste. The modern writer 
merely describes what most of us would not be too 
delicate to imagine. It is for this reason that the 
worst of our current novels seem to be conceived 
in the nursery and brought forth in adolescence. 

If the Twentieth Century has contributed any- 
thing whatsoever to the advance of the novel, or 
to its decline, we must look for it in the influence of 
Havelock Ellis, Freud, Jung, and other investi- 
gators of the sex mind of man. They have not cre- 
ated a new set of emotions, of characters, or of plots 
for the author. They have given him a new approach 
and a new jargon. They have succeeded, somehow, 
in making the abnormal, if not palatable, at least 
popular. They have turned the author even further 
inward. He was often intraverted, but he now finds 
himself conscious of his intraversion, calling it by 
name, using it for his purposes much as he would a 
pet dog. Instead of using his sensitivity to reflect 
the character of the world at large, he tends to 
characterize only himself. Instead of creating new 
characters, he either willingly capitalizes his ego 
or betrays it. 


which is James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses”; the other is the sex-symbol romance, 
the most obvious example of which is “Jurgen,” 
but which may also be found in novels whose char- 
acters, though given the aspects of reality, are really 
various sex complexes disguised and put through 
the paces of human beings. The work of Ben Hecht 
is the best example of this type, and there are a 
flood of others even less worthy. Of the first type 
I am inclined to think that D. H. Lawrence in Eng- 
land and Sherwood Anderson in America are pre- 
eminent. These authors have had a wide influence 
on the younger men and women writers of our time, 
yet I think that the high point of their influence has 
passed, largely because they lack a sense of humor. 
We have suddenly commenced to laugh at the seri- 
ousness with which we have taken the new psychol- 
ogy, and with an increase in humor has come a 
sense of proportion, and we now have indicated, I 
believe, the greatest use which modern psychology 
has for the modern novel. 


HE sex conduct of mankind does not greatly 

change. Many novels are being written now to 
prove that man is changing, that woman is chang- 
ing; but, in general, the characters of Shakespeare 
and Jane Austen make quite as interesting a study 
for the psychologist or the neurologist as those of 
May Sinclair or James Joyce. Jane Austen’s “Pride 
and Prejudice,” so far as its delineation of a complex 
family life based on various sex differentiations is 
concerned, might have been written by an earnest 
student of Freud. Yet Jane Austen’s method of 
developing her characters psychologically was to 
study the behavior of those people she saw about 
her. She brought to this the ordinary understand- 
ing of the day, with an intuition which amounted 
to genius. The best psychoanalyst can do no more. 
He may tell you that Elizabeth Bennett was a 
victim of the “father complex,” that she had a 
“‘masculine protest”; but he would not, if he were 
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an author as well as a psychoanalyst, alter the 
psychological progression of that great novel by 
one jot or tittle. 

Jane Austen, then, was concerned with a study of 
character as she saw it. It may have been her luck 
or her genius that in the characters she chose to 
delineate there was a certain universality of type. 
She happened on psychological progressions and 
emotions which are common to large groups of 
men and of women. 


T is my belief that when the huge interest in 
sex psychology overwhelmed us we were in dan- 

ger of retarding the progress of the novel by years. 
We began to regard the character as even more of a 
“mystery than ever; but we were given a definite 
clue to the mystery. We were given a numbered 
and titled diagram with which to work out the 
cross-word puzzle of our own and of our neighbor’s 
eccentricities. This created the real danger of our 
pushing characters into pigeonholes instead of 
letting the characters express themselves. Novelists 
were psychoanalyzed in order that they should 
write better novels. The results were often clinical 
documents rather than stories of flesh and blood 
people. Like all new developments in the world of 
knowledge, the absorption of new psychological 
theories and tags was and still is a self-conscious 
process. The greatest works of genius have never 
been the most self-conscious. The card-indexing of 
psychological aberrations in preparation for the 
writing of a book does not on the face of it induce 
that “vision,” “inspiration,” “rapture” —whatever 
the word you may wish to use for the quality which 
makes for great literature. 


humorous novels, or novels with a satirical tinge. It 
is possible, for example, in the-work of Aldous Huxley 
to see him developing from one stage to the other — 
from the brilliant self-consciousness of “Antic Hay” 
to the suave intelligence of “Two or Three Graces.” 
To be sure, there are critics, still themselves in the 
first stage, who will tell you that he has fallen off; 
but I should be willing to prophesy that the future 
will find both “These Barren Leaves” and “Two 
or Three Graces” ranking higher than his earlier and 
more obvious efforts. 

Two books, at least, of this autumn season will 
reward special study with this in mind; moreover, it 
is possible in both cases to go somewhat into the 
laboratory methods employed by the novelists. 
These novels are Ellen Glasgow’s “The Romantic 
Comedians” and John Erskine’s “Galahad.” Both 
of these books make constant and shrewd use of 
modern psychological technique. I will not say that 
they could not have been written without it; but, 
at least, they would have been less likely to be 
produced. Yet you will notice that neither of them 
mentions the tags by which we have learned to 
know the tracks of sex difficulties or phenomena. 
Miss Glasgow has always been an acute observer of 
humankind, and I happen to know that she has 
made a sincere study of psychology, that in the 
preparation of this last novel, which, on the sur- 
face is so gay and flowing a story, she consulted 
authorities on various of the problems involved. 
It is, I think, her most brilliant novel; may this 
not be the reason? With Mr. Erskine, i it is different. 

He claims that he writes after saying to himself, 
“What would this character have done or said 

under these circumstances?” 





From this point of conscious 
use of psychological terminol- 
ogy and of sex problems tagged 
by fancy terms we will go on 
to a place where whatever of 
value the new psychological 
theories may have for us has 
become a part of our natural 
equipment; from then on, the 
novel may wear a new dress, 
perhaps not in form, but in 
depth and accuracy of charac- 
ter portrayal. Before I leave 
this point, I should like to ask 
you to compare two novels 
dealing with abnormality, one 
written in what we may call for 
convenience the old method, 
the other, the new. Which is 
the greater book, “Jude, the 
Obscure,” or “‘Ulysses”’? 








The fun that arises from his 
books, he says, is not from any 
native wit of his, but from a 
sense of recognition of univer- 
sal characteristics by the reader. 
This may be true, yet Mr. 
Erskine is too scholarly a man, 
too versed in current litera- 
ture, to have disregarded en- 
tirely the dictates of Ellis and 
Freud. Whether consciously or 
subconsciously, the whole idea 
of “Galahad” sprang from 
modern psychology, and here 
is one character that I do not 
believe could have been inter- 
preted in this fashion without 
its aid. In refutation of this 
statement, you may recall to 

e “Joseph Andrews,” but I 
will say that John Erskine is 








(Courtesy Boni ¢& Liveright) 


Already, I believe, the change 


less self-conscious in his method 











is taking place. So far it has 
been especially observable in 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
ONLY BECAUSE HE LACKS A SENSE OF HUMOR IS HIS 
PREEMINENCE IN AMERICAN LETTERS THREATENED 


than ever Fielding was, that 
his (Continued on page 691) 
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BETRAYED! 


(y* of the rather curious commentaries upon 
our modern civilization is the practical disap- 
pearance of traitors from our midst — at least, in 
the complete sense which the term once implied. 
Of course, men still betray causes and Govern- 
ments to which they have pledged allegiance, 
either for “thirty pieces of silver” or for some mis- 
guided alteration of their ideals. But still, where 
are the traitors of modern days who can take their 
places with those perfidious characters of history 
whose names have become almost synonymous 
with the word? Possibly, it all comes down to a 
matter of the complexity of modern civilization. 
In other times, when life and governments were 
of simple construction, betrayal of a leader often 
meant the collapse of a cause or of a nation. Now, 
it usually happens that so many contributing fac- 
tors must be considered that betrayals are too 
difficult to be really successful. 

As prototypes of various betrayers stand Judas 
Iscariot, the trusted disciple who betrayed his 
Master; Delilah, who gave Samson his first hair 
cut; Esau, who sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage — these and other Biblical characters 


(From a painting by Giotto. Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
THE KISS OF JUDAS 


ACCORDING TO ST. MARK, JUDAS WENT BEFORE THE HIGH PRIESTS TO ARRANGE FOR DELIVERING JESUS TO 
THEM. THE KISS WAS A PREARRANGED SIGNAL BY WHICH JESUS WAS TO BE IDENTIFIED 











(From a painting by Andrea Mantegna. 
Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
SAMSON AND DELILAH 
WHILE SAMSON SLEPT, DELILAH CUT OFF THE HAIR IN WHICH WAS 
VESTED HIS SUPERHUMAN STRENGTH. THUS SHE BETRAYED HIM TO 
THE PHILISTINES WHO PUT OUT HIS EYES AND FLUNG HIM INTO PRISON 


have afforded examples of 
faithlessness proverbial 
through the ages. From 
Rome, where tyrants exe- 
cuted as traitors the vas- 
sals whose presence they 
found inconvenient, come 
the story of Tarpeia, the 
epic of Cesar’s death, the 
melodramatic tales of 
Tarquin, themes in which 
literature has found its 
most poignant expressions. 
Legend has told of the 
glorious fate of Roland, 
the tragic death of Robin 
Hood; history has reveled 
in such names as Joan 
of Arc, Benedict Arnold, 
and Oliver Cromwell. 
Already betrayers and be- 
trayed have both become 
enveloped in a delightful 
halo of antiquity, and as 
an antidote to the libel, 
murder, breach of contract, 
and heart-balm litigations 
which fill our perodicals 
a few of the more im- 
mortal cases of betrayal 
are here recalled. 
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‘*O MIGHTY CASAR, DOST THOU LIE SO 
LOW 2” 

THE IDES OF MARCH, 44 A.D., WITNESSED ONE OF THE 
GREATEST CALAMITIES WHICH COULD HAVE BEFALLEN 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. UPON THIS FATEFUL DAY, WITH 
MANY OF HIS GRAND PROJECTS UNCOMPLETED, JULIUS 
CASAR WAS BETRAYED BY HIS FOLLOWERS AND FELL AT 
THE HANDS OF MANY ASSASSINS. IN THE CONSPIRACY 
WHICH INVOLVED ABOUT SIXTY ARISTOCRATS SOME 
WERE HIS TRUSTED FRIENDS. BRUTUS, IN A SHALLOW 
BELIEF THAT CASAR'S MONARCHICAL TENDENCIES WERE 
DETRIMENTAL TO THE EMPIRE, IS TRADITIONALLY SUP- 

POSED TO HAVE DELIVERED THE FINAL THRUST 





THE TARPEIAN ROCK 
ACCORDING TO TRADITION, IN THE TIME OF ROMULUS, 
ROME WAS BETRAYED BY TARPEIA, WHO COVETED THE 
ne oe ~ : ORNAMENTS OF THE SABINE SOLDIERS. WHEN THEY 
beret ee i] - 7 Pen ; CONSENTED TO GIVE HER WHAT THEY WORE ON THEIR 
5 2 LEFT ARMS SHE OPENED THE GATE AND LET THEM INTO 
THE CITADEL. INSTEAD OF FLINGING HER ORNAMENTS, 
HOWEVER, THE SABINES CRUSHED HER BENEATH THE 
WEIGHT OF THEIR SHIELDS. SHE WAS BURIED ON THE 
HILL WHICH STILL BEARS HER NAME, AND FROM WHOSE 
ROCKY SUMMIT CRIMINALS WERE FREQUENTLY HURLED 

IN EARLY TIMES 
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(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 
ROLAND AT RONCESVALLES JOAN OF ARC IN PRISON 
WHERE THROUGH THE TREACHERY OF GANELON THE REAR GUARD WHEN JOAN WAS CAPTURED BY THE BURGUNDIANS, THE DAUPHIN WHOM SHE 
HAD CROWNED KING MADE NO ATTEMPT TO RANSOM HER. THE DUKE OF 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF THE GREAT FRENCH HERO WAS BETRAYED 
TO THE SARACENS BURGUNDY, A FRENCH PRINCE, SOLD HER TO THE ENGLISH 


(After Benouville) 
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(From Dante's ** Inferno.” Illustration by Gustave Doré) (From a painting by Sir Edward Burne-Jones) 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA ; THE BEGUILING OF MERLIN 
PAOLO STOLE THE LOVE OF HIS BROTHER'S WIFE, FRANCESCA, AND IN REVENGE FOR VIVIAN, HAVING WRUNG FROM THE ENCHANTER THE 
SUCH PERFIDY BOTH WERE MURDERED BY THE STRICKEN HUSBAND SECRET OF HIS MAGIC, USES IT AGAINST HIM — 
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schlesetaiatianaecinamaiabiaas PONTIAC’S PLOT REVEALED 


DURING THE INDIAN WARS CATHERINE, AN OJIBWA GIRL, WARNED MAJOR GLADWYN THAT CHIEF PONTIAC’S PEACEABLE-APPEARING BRAVES 
WOULD COME FULLY ARMED TO THE GARRISON AT DETROIT 


x. 
i aieetarineanneaail ‘THE TREASON OF ARNOLD 


PLANS OF THE WORKS AND ARMAMENTS OF WEST POINT WERE GIVEN BY ARNOLD TO MAJOR ANDRE AND HIDDEN IN THE LATTER'S BOOT. 
ANDRE'S CAPTURE REVEALED THE CONSPIRACY 
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The Best Sellers in Christendom 
By Albert C. Dieffenbach 


Y friend had an idea. He was so original 
M about it, I felt he had made a discovery. 

He closed a notable new book he was 
reading — “Religion in the Making,” by A. N. 
Whitehead — and said: “Have you ever thought 
how much we owe to some of these writers of 
religious books? Do you know, if it were not for 
them we should not have any Christmas!” 

The seasonal connection was striking, but not 
instantly clear to me, and he explained: “We could 
not keep Christmas without Christianity, of course; 
and Christianity has been. pre- 


the Church. He was also a very tolerant man. For 
him there were no heretics. Difference of opinion 
was as much to be expected in religion as in medicine 
or philosophy. For two hundred years Clement’s 
influence was. supreme. He gave Christianity a 
great push. His student, Origen, continued his 
ideas, and prepared the world for the next advance.” 
“TI agree, but I doubt if Clement could have 
carried the Church westward,” remarked my com- 
panion. “That required another kind of mind, 


another idea, another book.” 
“You are quite right.. Augus- 





served and continued in the 
world by the men who write 
books about it. This religion is, 
as a matter of fact, a religion of 
books. Every great change in 
Christendom has been made by 
a book, or it has led somebody 
to write a book.” 

The observation prompted a 
suggestion: “‘I suppose we could 
name the principal books that 
have made Christianity. I mean 
the writings that really made a 
difference in history and are now 
of the air we breathe.” 

He was all attention. “You 
mean the ‘best sellers’ of 


Clement 
' Saint 





of Alexandria, 
Augustine, 
Aquinas, Thomas a Kempis, 
Dante, Bunyan — these are 
among the earliest and most 
important writers of reli- 
gious ‘‘best sellers’? in the 
opinion of the author, editor 
of the Christian Register. 
**I do not mean the books 
that have sold in greatest 
numbers,”’ he says in defining 
his subject, ‘‘so much as the 
books that, to turn the word 
about, have ‘sold’ Christian- 
ity to the world”’ 


tine came, as we say, in the full- 
ness of time, about 400 A.D., and 
what Clement did for the East, 
Augustine did for the West. In 
Rome he faced the idea of 
ordered law. He made both doc- 
trines and the Church authori- 
tative and final. The imperial 
strain demanded a dogmatic sys- 
tem, an infallible Church.” 

We were one about the con- 
sequences of this. change, the 
gain and the loss of it. Clement’s 
way would not have fitted the 
necessities of the situation, and 
Augustine did hold’ the faith 
against the world. Religion, like 


Thomas 








religion?” 

“In a way, yes. But I do not mean the books that 
have sold in greatest numbers so much as the books 
that, to turn the word about, have ‘sold’ Christian- 
ity to the world, have saved it for the world, from 
one period to another. I am thinking of permanence 
of influence rather than quantity production.” 

“Where would you begin?” he asked. 

“Why not with Clement of Alexandria? He was 
the first great writer in the Church, to my notion. 
He wrote many things, and I should choose his 
_ ‘Stromata’ as number one for my shelf of the 
classics of Christendom. It is as modern as our 
present-day liberalism. Its importance is due to the 
connection it made between Greek culture and 
Christian ethics. Clement bridged two great worlds. 
He wrote that Christianity had its origins in other 
religions, especially in Greece. His doctrines of 
deity as indwelling spirit in the heart, of religion as 
education in the good life, of love and justice as one 
rather than two aspects of divinity, of God’s con- 
stant plan of working up all things to what is 
better, of character as the test of religion, made 
him the most persuasive power in the beginning of 


all other human factors, accom- 
modates itself to conditions. In the aspect of history, 
Augustine and his “Confessions” were necessary. 
This book was his own time. His positive contribu- 
tion was the organization of the Church. Religion 


‘cannot survive without a body. He made it indis- 


pensable to salvation. One who had not the Church 
for his mother, he declared, could not have God for 
his father. His theology was made to fit his theory 
of the Church. It was sacramental. Original sin. was 
at the center of it, and this belief still haunts -the 
conscience of Christendom. The redemptive office 
of the Church prevails. 


Ree eight hundred years Augustine’s mind and 
book ruled in Christianity. Then came the days 
of learning and invention. A revolt against the au- 
thoritarian assumptions was inevitable. But while 
the Church was modified, it continued unbroken. 
It had found roots in the West, and there it would 
live and grow. Dissatisfaction with its stolid back- 
wardness finally came in the golden Thirteenth 
Century, and the collision with the Church was 
one of the momentous events of all time. Thomas 
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Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, arose and rescued 
Christianity by giving it the first comprehensive 
system of theology. His ““Summa Theologie” is a 
scientific attempt to put the Church in harmony 
with reason, to adjust theology to the new age. 
Revelation, he said, is not contrary to but above 
reason. Aquinas met the needs of the people, and 
he became the greatest theologian in the Roman 
Catholic Church. His book was in fact the Chris- 
tianity of the closing years of the Middle Ages. 
He was eminently practical, and is still known as 
the father of moral philosophy. Without Aquinas, 
Christianity might have passed away. 


UR conversation had led us thus far, and we 
paused. The vitality of ideas, and their continu- 
ity, made imperishable in books, was the subject of 
our next remark. As Augustine had been moderated 
by the intellectual genius of Aquinas, so this doctor 
of metaphysic needed help for the cause. And there 
came one who was able to lift doctrine up to the 
world by the medium of literature. The immortal 
Dante Alighieri in “The Divine Comedy”’ cele- 
brated the splendor and triumph of the Church, 
and by its poetic magnificence held the cultivated 
minds of the age in respect for religion and the 
Church who otherwise would have departed from 
the faith. A question came to both of us. 

All this is true, and it is magnificent, but what 
did the plain people receive in their need of a per- 
sonal religion? A question in season, surely, for at 
this time Thomas a Kempis wrote a book of mystic 
piety which has had, it is said, the largest sale, next 
to the Bible, of any book that was ever written. 
“The Imitation of Christ” 
was a protest that religion is 
not institutional and sacra- 
mental, it is personal and ex- 
perimental. The people were 
hungry of heart, and they fell 
away from the unsatisfying 
Church as their credulity and 
fear of it declined. Thus they 
saved themselves and the 
Church! The pure soul is 
always a critic of ecclesiasti- 
cism, and inner experience is 
the first thing in religion. With- 
out the mystic, there would 
have been no Reformation. 
Of himself, the mystic is not 
enough, for he is disposed to 
wander from reality and to lose 
the sense of history. It was 
true of a Kempis. A great 
corrective of vagary, probably 
the greatest, followed in the 
incomparable work of John 
Wycliffe, who gave charter and 





(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 
JOHN BUNYAN 


“UNIVERSAL, INFINITELY HIGHER AND DEEPER THAN 
ANY SYSTEM, TENDER, UNDERSTANDING, EVERLASTING “ 


constitution to religion by his translation of the 
Bible into English and the distribution of it among 
the people. He called into question the doctrine 
of revelation, and was the greatest reformer before 
the Reformation. It was the real beginning of 
Protestantism when the Bible assumed the first 
place in spiritual authority. But again there was 
recession from the new freedom, and the Bible 
became a lifeless symbol, merely institutional, no 
longer studied with fervor and understanding. It 
was accepted and unquestioned, as the Church 
itself went unquestioned. 

The time was ripe for Luther. This tumultuous 
nature overturned the world. Man’s conscience, 
he thundered, was the arbiter of his belief and his 
religion. Neither Church nor Bible was the exclusive 
“deposit” of spiritual truth. His monumental book, 
“Die Werke,” and other writings gave over author- 
ity to the whole congregation and not to the bishops. 
Here was the seed of individualism, yet Luther 
was always an institutionalist. He did not follow 
through. His inconsistencies are amazing. He was 
a revolutionist rather than a systematic thinker. 
That more exacting office waited upon John Calvin, 
who at the age of twenty-five wrote his “Institutes,” 
which put the theory of religious truth in better 
order than it had ever enjoyed before. Here was the 
master metaphysician. His dialectic skill gave us 
the idea of the supremacy of the Bible which still 
separates the Roman Church from the Protestant 
Churches. But he returned to the Latin theory of the 
Church, and its authority is stoutly and successfully 
defended against the Modernists of Presbyterianism 
at Christmas time in 1926. He proves how powerful 
a closely thought system is in 
ruling the minds of men. 

Again it happened that a 
great theologian needed a liter- 
ary interpreter, and John Mil- 
ton filled that place for Calvin. 
Of “Paradise Lost,” A. V. G. 
Allen says: “More than the 
Bible itself, more than all 
theologians combined, has Mil- 
ton’s imagination identified 
the thought of the seventeenth 
century with divine revelation. 
He did for the theology of his 
age what Dante did for the 
theology of Thomas Aquinas. 
He created a picture which the 
world could never forget.” 

As we spoke of it, my friend 
said: “And the other great 
literary figure who comes in at 
this time we would surely in- 
clude. John Bunyan, I mean, 
who despised sectarianism and 
loved (Continued on page 691) 
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Back Stage in Washington 


OLITICS is made 
Pp up of all sorts of 
side shows. Jim 
Watson, senior Senator 
from Indiana, is as good 
a performer as any of 
the ninety-six men who 
take themselves seri- 
ously in the upper legis- 


Clowns and Tax Collectors 


The rather frantic efforts of Senator James E. 
Watson of Indiana to extricate himself from the 
billowing Klan robes with which unkind rumor 
enveloped him just previous to the November elec- 
tion had their amusing side. And then there was 
the mix-up between the White House and Secre- 
tary Mellon over a tax refund. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S Washington correspondent illuminates 

them both in his weekly comment 


for the camera boys. A 
clean pair of pajamas 
were folded for the 
Senator who, it had 
been arranged, would 
lie in bed, his head en- 
folded by bandages, his 
eyes flickering from the 
weakness and shock 


brought on by the 











lative body. During the 
late campaign Jim 


accident. 





had his coat tails 

scorched by the Ku-Klux Klan. Scorched, but not 
burned. Jim is rarely burned. He hops about too 
fast for the flames to catch. Under the Big Top, 
which is the United States Senate, Jim has the 
reputation of being a somersault artist. None in the 
list of headliners can about face so neatly, so 
quickly, so unblushingly as he. As a political tight- 
rope walker, as an expert at the game of double 
cross, rightly or wrongly, Jim is regarded as a 
marvel. He never loses prestige. by his antics. 
“Why, it’s just like Jim Watson,” say his col- 
leagues after viewing one of his most extraordinary 
performances. 


In the last campaign, when Ku-Klux Klan mud» 


was covering Jim faster than he could wipe it off, he 
was fortunate enough to be hurt in an automobile 
accident. Fortunate, because of the heat of the fire 
which had been lighted under his rumpled coat tails, 
and because his usually nervous manner had given 
way to a frenzy of twitching. In a neat hospital cot, 
his head completely swathed in bandages, he in- 
spired considerable sympathy in the hearts of 
simple Hoosiers who were beginning to sicken over 
the Klan disclosures. 

At last the Klan racket became so noisome that 
Jim Reed of Missouri, chairman of the Senate 
investigating committee, took a trip to Indian- 
apolis to hear the story from Watson’s own lips. 
The coming of the saw-toothed Senator from 
Missouri was widely heralded, but the news was 
brought to none sooner than the statesman in 
the hospital. The hour set for the meeting between 
the chairman of the investigating committee and the 
candidate for reélection was late in the afternoon. 
With that forethought which has characterized all 
his political calculations, Senator Watson ordered 
the solarium of the hospital fitted out for the ordeal. 
A new, white hospital bed was wheeled to a corner 
of the room. Crutches were placed at the bedside. 
Chairs and desks were conveniently situated for 
newspaper men. Lighting arrangements were fixed 


Unfortunately for all 
these carefully considered plans, the inconsiderate 
Senator Reed turned up at the hospital two hours 
ahead of the appointed time. Being ushered directly 
to Senator Watson’s room, he found the invalid 
half dressed and seated composedly in an armchair, 
perusing early editions of the afternoon papers. 
The cross-examination took place, but without the 
props that had been prepared in advance. Not dis- 
couraged by such a severe setback to his plans, 
Watson went back to his bed after Senator Reed 
had departed and, with his face barely peeping 
out of the bedclothes and bandages, was photo- 
graphed as he had planned to be had not Reed put 
in a slightly premature appearance. 

However, the hide of Mr. Watson still presents 
a brown and scorched appearance. He has not yet 
succeeded in extricating himself from the hooded 
night wear which customarily garbs the Klan. 
Never taken very seriously, he seems doomed to be 
regarded with outspoken hilarity henceforth. 


F all the manceuvring that has gone on behind 
the Washington scenes none has been more 
amusing than the antics of the official gentlemen 
over the President’s plan for tax reduction. Before 
November 5, when he sprang it on the newspaper 
boys, Mr. Coolidge talked the whole thing over 
with Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and Director 
of the Budget Herbert M. Lord. From Mr. Mellon 
the President learned that it was feasible; from Mr. 
Lord he got the impetus to reduce taxes before the 
boys on the Hill could spend the accumulated 
revenues for pet projects at Baxter’s Four Corners, 
Maine, or Wump Center, Iowa. 

When it came to presenting the matter to the 
press, the President gave out a slightly garbled 
version of the conversation between himself and 
Secretary Mellon. In response to oral questions, 
which, incidentally, are almost never put at the 
White House conferences, Mr. Coolidge maintained © 
that a refund should be applied to the December 
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15 payments of this year. The next Monday when 
the same group called in their ordinary routine on 
Mr. Mellon, he put forward the Treasury plan of 
having the refunds, rebates, or what you will 
deducted from the March and June payments 
made in 1927 on 1926 taxes, a plan radically differ- 
ent from Mr. Coolidge’s. 

“But, Mr. Secretary,” interposed a newspaper 
man, “this plan is radically different from that 
suggested by the President. At the White House 
we were given to understand that the deductions 
would be on the December 15 payments of this 

ear.” ; 
: “Yes, I know,” replied the Secretary tremu- 
lously; “but the President understands now!” 


WEEK later, at the White House conference, 
Mr. Coolidge adopted the Treasury version 

in toto and added that he was “at a total loss to 
understand how any confusion had arisen, as both 
the President and Secretary Mellon had agreed on 
the proposal and were simply trying to-say the 
same thing, although doubtless they had used differ- 
ent words in doing so.” But the matter did not end 
there. When the Democrats came to town, they 
ventured a proposition whereby the corporation 
taxes would be permanently lowered by one and a 
half to two percent and the nuisance taxes abolished. 

Around the Treasury Department it is said that 
this was the original Treasury scheme until Mr. 
Coolidge slipped the fox under a different guise, and 
it was too late to remedy the misunderstanding in 
which the proposal was originally presented. Since 
then Mr. Mellon has evidenced unmistakable cold- 
ness toward the Administration’s tax reduction 
plan and has more than once said privately that 
now the affair has been bungled he would much 
prefer to apply the surplus to retirement of the 
public debt. In this respect he seems likely to have 
his wish, for Republican Senators have treated the 
White House foundling as a red-headed stepchild, 
and it is fast dying for want of encouragement and 
attention. 

The country would doubtless be surprised to 
learn how small a part Mr. Mellon has actually 
played in the proposals which have made his régime 
so popular. He proves the monarch of all bank 
executives, with an unerring instinct for picking 
particularly brilliant young men as his subordinates. 
First there was Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, who left his 
post to become Agent-General for Reparations 
Payments under the Dawes Plan. Now there is Mr. 
Garrard B. Winston. The under secretary runs the 
Treasury. Mr. Mellon is simply consulted. He offers 
suggestions now and then. More generally, however, 
he signs on the dotted line drawn by one of his 
bright young men. This is as it should be, perhaps, 
for the complicated duties of the huge organization 
should repose on younger shoulders. 


It is safe to say that Mr. Mellon personally has 
never written a single one of the statements that 
have gone out over his name in the past six years. 
The letters that have appeared in the press over 
his name have been written by an underling. Mr. 
Mellon has simply approved — and signed. He is, 
so to speak, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the United States Treasury Department. Mr. 
Gilbert and now Mr. Winston have been the acting 
executives. 

But while the financial genius of Mr. Gilbert and 
Mr. Winston may have guided the Treasury, with 
the aid of Mr. Mellon’s helping hand, they cannot 
be said to have displayed any great political judg- 
ment. Positive proof resides in the fate that lay in 
wait for the various proposals advanced under Mr. 
Mellon’s name. The first “Mellon plan” was so 
radically altered in Congress that not even its own 
father would know it. The second Mellon plan — 
and here the paternity of the father was not so 
plainly written — was so changed in its final form 
that even Mr. Mellon could hardly regard it as 
other than an orphan. And the latest Mellon 
plan —it is curious how little the name of Mr. 
Coolidge attaches itself to these formulas for tax 
reduction — has been so coldly received by Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike that it is fast dying of 
starvation. 


UT while Mr. Mellon never originates, merely 
keeps in touch with the big things that the Treas- 
ury Department is doing, his observation sometimes 
sinks to the trivial deeds of the agents of his organ- 
ization. When the automobile of Mr. Charles R. 
Nash, Assistant Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
was recently waylaid and seized by prohibition 
agents on the allegation that it contained intoxi- 
cants, it was Mr. Mellon who personally insisted 
that the officers be fired. This was done over the 
protest of Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of prohibition. 
As it happens, Mr. Nash was entirely innocent of 
any wrongdoing. A pistol was stuck under his nose 
by an officer of the Government who could speak 
no other language than Spanish and whose con- 
freres were off in a wood near by sampling the 
product of a still they had destroyed. Mr. Mellon 
insisted that he would not have prohibition en- 
forced in such a manner. The minions of Mr. 
Andrews were divorced from the pay roll threaten- 
ing to make various dire disclosures, not one of 
which has yet taken form. 

So when it is said that Mr. Mellon writes none 
of the statements and letters that appear over his 
signature, it must not be forgotten that he takes a 
minute interest in the agents of his department, 
especially those attempting to enforce prohibition 
and particularly when they are indiscreet enough 
to extend their authority to Federal officials. 
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The Shadow Stage 
This Carbon-Copyright Business 


is so fatal as success — fatal, that 

is to say, for the public. It is an 
immutable if unwritten law that for every 
play or motion picture that we enjoy 
we must suffer a shoal of imitations. In 
the forthright argot of the theatre there 
is an expression that hits off the practice 
without equivocation. The producer who 
observes the queue of popular approval 
at the box office of a rival “cashes in” on 
the success by rushing to do likewise. 

It may be that precedent is as much a 
factor in the process as the lack of origi- 
nality. From the time of the miracle plays 
the feeling that one good thing deserved 
another, though it may not have got it, 
put down its roots. If the shoemakers’ 
guild of Chester devised a good show with 
the devil pitching tanners’ apprentices 
into hell fire, something of the same kid- 
ney bobbed up in the merrymaking of the 
guilds at York, or perhaps it was the other 
way about. At any rate, the cashing-in 
business got an early start and has never 
lost momentum. Piratical stenographers 
at the Shakespearean premiéres at the 
Globe took down lines and situations 
that Master Will had previously cribbed 
from someone else. On Broadway, in this 
year of grace, appears Bourdet’s “The 
Captive,” and forthwith Mr. Al Woods 
announces something in the same vein. 
A motion picture called “Beau Geste” 
tries the capacity of the Criterion, and 
presto! another film on the Foreign Legion 
makes its début at the Mark Strand. 


IW sete in the amusement world 


HE precaution of digging up another 

book or play on which to base the imi- 
tation may skirt the edges of the copyright 
laws, but it seldom conceals the duplicity. 
The photoplay called “The Cohens. and 
the Kelley’s” made its bow last spring 
under the presumable protection of an 
old and obscure play by Aaron Hoffman, 
but the disguise was not sufficiently 
impenetrable to prevent Anne Nichols 
from recognizing it as one of the many 
illegitimate offspring of “Abie’s Irish 
Rose”; and thereby hangs a suit. The 
producers of the recent “Private Izzy 
Murphy” — a motion picture — took the 
contretemps of the Irishman and the Jew 
into other fields, including the field of 
battle, shunning the quagmire of plagia- 
rism by basing these familiar interracial 
tangles on a magazine story. By the cut of 
its nose and gib it is easily traceable to 
its illustrious forbear at the Republic 
Theatre, but the features have been so 
thoroughly scrambled with the equally 


By Perceval Reniers 


familiar ones of every war play since 
Johnny came marching home that Miss 
Nichols and her lawyers will have no 
more tangible recourse than to sit back 
and reflect that there is no justice. 
“Private Izzy Murphy” represents the 
cashing-in process at its safest. While 
it brings to light a very promising screen 
actor in the person of George Jessel, it 


s 





(First National) 
MILTON SILLS, AS THE 
THE FOREIGN LEGION, USES A HALF NELSON 
AGAINST ONE OF THE RIFFIANS OF THE CALI- 
FORNIA SAHARA 


“SILENT LOVER” OF 


reveals nothing more original in the way 
of pictorial drama than a painstaking 
use of scissors and paste pot. 

The little cousin of “Beau Geste” 
already mentioned is “The Silent Lover.” 
The kindly program advises us that it 
has been adapted from Lajos Biro’s play, 
“The Legionary.” Probably it has. It 
would be as ungracious to cast doubts 
as it would be to withhold some kind 
of consolation from Maj. Percival Wren. 
There is this matter of fatalistic hokum 
which sets up the Foreign Legion as the 
refuge of hopeless men, a burial place for 
past mistakes and so on, and which has 
been used as the informing theme of 
both photoplays. Doubtless, like other 
romantic legends, this is any man’s 
property, and Major Wren, despite the 
fact that his popularization of it was first 
on the ground, cannot play “finders, 
keepers” under the copyright law. 

Then, surely some consolation is due 
him for having to stand as inspiration 
for the production of such twaddle as 
“The Silent Lover,” as disorganized and 


unbelievable a contraption as ever made 
capital out of someone else’s success. 
The camp followers of the trade are no 
more distinguished for their cleverness 
than for their scruples. In scavenging 
about for something upon which to base 
an imitation, they almost invariably un- 
cover some poor dead dog of a manu- 
script that was resting nicely under the 
dust of an exceedingly just neglect. 

“Upstage” is rather better than its 
reputation, or such of it as I have seen. 
Last year its director, Monta Bell, made a 
picture called “ Pretty Ladies,” wherein he 
revealed the fact that he knew his way 
about back stage. In “Upstage”’ he again 
breathes an air congenial to him, an air 
impregnated with the aroma of scene 
painter’s glue. Here is told a slight story 
of “small time” vaudeville, of the first- 
rate courage of tank-town troupers in 
the purveying of third-rate entertainment. 
A breezy chit from the Provinces comes 
to conquer New York, falls into a vaude- 
ville engagement more or less by accident, 
contracts a bad case of up-stage-itis, gets 
her come-uppance, and has to fight her 
way back to the coveted sobriquet of 
“trouper.” It is an unassuming little 
saga, too much wedded to the technique 
of the original story by Walter De Leon 
to be robust as drama, but it gives off 
sparks of unmistakable sincerity. 


T is evidently not for me to say what it 
is about costume romance that slows 
directors down to a lancers tempo, for I 
can neither imagine nor discover it. Give 
them a wardrobe of frilled shirts, stocks, 
some Empire dresses, and flowered waist- 
coats and immediately all is solemn and 
sedate as a church wedding. It was “The 
Eagle,” if I remember, with which the 
late Rudolph Valentino dashed back into 
the motion-picture lists after his tem- 
porary retirement, and such ceremonious, 
jejune dashing you have never seen. And 
now comes Ricardo Cortez, one of the 
young contenders for the Valentinolaurels, 
in a deliberately paced, painfully polite 
piece called “The Eagle of the Sea,” 
in which he impersonates Lafitte, the 
pirate. Mr. Frank Lloyd, the director of 
“The Sea Hawk,” has caught some of the 
moonlight softness of New Orleans, pre- 
sumably because it remained still long 
enough. His dilatory tactics have not 
caught up with the tale of the high seas 
that he was after. Like “Peter Pan,” 
the film plays at pirates, but unlike 
“Peter Pan,” it is neither good cinema 
nor good nursery. 
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HERE are several roads to noto- 
| riety followed by the younger 
American critics. If one is sterile 
and given to barren estheticism, the safest 
plan is to shelter in the fold of some cligue 
publication and there pontificate exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the ingenuous 
initiated. If one has facility and agreeable 
manners, the various possiblities are ob- 
vious, for all that is demanded is the 
surrender of one’s critical faculties to the 
exigencies of friendship and the stern re- 
quirements of the business department. 

Fortunately, we have among us young 
critics who do none of these things; who 
have something to say, learn how to say 
it effectively, and are content to wait 
until the value of their contribution is 
recognized. Van Wyck Brooks occurs 
to the mind as an example, and also 
Lewis Mumford, whose third volume, 
“The Golden Day” (Liveright), is now 
offered to the public. Mr. Mumford has 
been working quietly during the past 
five or six years, and while others have 
been busy getting their names into pub- 
lishers’ quotations he has modestly earned 
for himself a definite place beside the 
authoritative critics of his time. 

A thing unusual in a critical commen- 
tator of the postwar generation was his 
approach to the subject through sociology. 
First he gave us an apparently innocent- 
looking book called “The Story of Uto- 
pias,” which proved to be a searching 
analysis of the social ideals that have 
haunted the human mind. Then came 
“Sticks and Stones,” in which American 
civilization was interpreted in terms of 
American architecture. Very naturally, I 
have been waiting for Mr. Mumford’s 
book on American literature. In “The 
Golden Day” he has not disappointed me. 


N six well-written chapters and a post- 
script, Lewis Mumford has traced 
the curve of American civilization as 
manifested in imaginative literature and 
philosophy. “Civilization and culture, the 
material fact and the spiritual form, are 
not,” he says, “exclusive terms; for one is 
never found without at least a vestige of 
the other.” Having studied the civiliza- 
tion in “Sticks and Stones,” he now 
studies the culture of America, and thus 
“here and there the themes of the two 
books interpenetrate.”’ 

“The Origins of the American Mind” 
is the opening chapter, in which Mr. Mum- 
ford demonstrates, in a brilliant synthe- 
sis, how “America came into existence 
when the European was already so dis- 
tant from the ancient ideas and ways of 
his birthplace, that the whole span of the 





By Ernest Boyd 


ry 


Atlantic did not materially widen the 
gulf.” In other words, the disappearance 
of the medieval world, the rise of Protes- 
tantism, with its sequel in a political and 
industrialized society, was the beginning 
of the end of what was once a homogeneous 
European civilization. “The Protestant, 
the inventor, the politician, the explorer, 
the restless delocalized man — all these 
types appeared in Europe before they 
rallied together to form the composite 
American.” The outstanding figures in 
the first period of American colonization 
are Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Thomas Paine. Each personified 
one of the new ideas which were to shape 
the new civilization. It was in America 
that the new Europe “came quickly into 
being . . . because our minds were not 
buoyed up by all those memorials of a 
great past that floated over the surface 
of Europe. The American was thus a 
stripped European.” 

After all that has been written on the 
subject of the pioneers, Mr. Mumford’s 
study of “The Romanticism of the 
Pioneer” is refreshing in its originality. 
He sees the pioneer movement as another 
phase of romanticism, of that craving of 
Eighteenth Century Europe to get back 
to nature. But nature arranged in an 
artificial wildness at Versailles, or even 
unspoiled in the Lake District, or by the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, was a very 
different thing from nature as it ‘con- 
fronted the pioneers. The latter, with 
their typically early Nineteenth Century 
faith in industry and progress, soon found 
a wide enough field in all conscience for 
the application of their faith in perfec- 
tionism. Jefferson was the last representa- 
tive of an America “still attached 
umbilically to the older Europe.” Mark 
Twain was the literary expression of the 
pioneering mind, as Fenimore Cooper was 
the sole embodiment in literature of the 
romanticism of the pioneer. “When Mark 
Twain went to Europe during the Gilded 
Age, he was really an innocent abroad. 
. . . When Jefferson went to Paris from 
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the backwoods of Virginia, a hundred 
years earlier, he was a cultivated man, 
walking among his peers.” Between the 
romantic movement and the pioneer 
period lay an abyss of disillusionment, for 
the truth is that the pioneer “did not 
really face Nature, he merely evaded 
society. . . . If the new settler began as 
an unconscious follower of Rousseau, he 
was only too ready, after the first flush 
of effort, to barter all his glorious heritage 
for gas light and paved streets and 
starched collars . . .” 

“All the forces that blighted America 
after the Civil War existed in embryonic 
form between 1830 and 1860,” but in that 
period came the moments of fulfillment 
which Mr. Mumford entitles in successive 
sections, “The Morning Star,” “The 
Dawn,” “High Noon,” and “Twilight.” 
These headings refer to Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Whitman, and Hawthorne, respec- 
tively, and these constitute that moment 
in American culture which the author 
calls “The Golden Day.” I have read no 
finer appreciation of these greatest of 
American literary figures, and their study 
is enhanced by Mr. Mumford’s correla- 
tion of their virtues and weaknesses with 
his main theme, the civilization which was 
then showing its ugly modern head in 
these States. The flowering of literature 
and ideas, chiefly in New England, ap- 
pears as.the final crystallization of a spirit 
which had already lived its brief hour 
and was going, never to return. “Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whitman, Melville, yes, 
and Hawthorne had answered the chal- 
lenge of American experience.” They had 
looked forward for the basis of an Ameri- 
can culture. Europe looked backward. 


HE Gilded Age had its philosophy of 

“pragmatic acquiescence” and its 
philosopher in William James. The latter 
1s acquitted of the dollars-and-cents doc- 
trines to which his generalizations seemed 
to lend weight, but there can be no doubt 
that the “‘raffish vitality” of the period 
carried everything before it and produced 
concretely and definitely the problem of 
contemporary America. After wealth had 
been acquired there came “The Pillage of 
the Past.” Whatever could be bought 
was promptly transported over here, 
and from the example of the great 
collectors, such as Frick and the elder 
Morgan, followed the notion that culture 
and art are questions of reproduction, 
not re-creation, but imitation. Mr. Mum- 
ford concludes his brilliant survey with 
an appeal for a proper understanding of 
cultural reproduction. He has performed 
a notable service for American criticism. 
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New Books in Brief Review 





Fiction 


The Romantic Comedians. By Ellen Glas- 
gow. Garden City: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $2.50. 


N her latest novel, Miss Glasgow has 
left the “Barren Ground” which last 
she worked, to create another of those 
keenly ironical tales of Virginia ladies and 
gentlemen. Her theme is the old one of 
December and May in wedlock, but it is 
so embellished with a keen understanding 
of character and with a sly debunking of 
the conventional sentimentality toward 
Southern customs that it establishes its 
author even more surely as an authen- 
tic realist. Miss Glasgow does not depend 
upon any such crudities as the usual real- 
ist affects, but her very subtlety makes 
transparent the curtain of Southern con- 
ceits. Behind it, gentlemen and ladies are 
still gentlemen and ladies, but they have 
become more human for all that. “The 
Romantic Comedians” is one more 
evidence that Miss Glasgow deserves her 
place well in the forefront of American 

writers. 

** * *K * 


Man and Beast. Samuel Scoville, Jr. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


AMUEL SCOVILLE’S reputation as 
a master in the art of writing animal 
stories has long been established. He 
knows the wild folk of wood and forest 
and jungle, and he has the gift of telling 
well and vividly what he knows. Each of 
the stories in “ Man and Beast” is a poign- 
ant adventure — the battle of the jackal 
with the python, of the wild pig with the 
tiger, or of the leopard with the rock 
snake. There is the tale of the tame tiger 
who saved a man’s life, and of a man- 
eating white tiger who was killed by a girl 
of the Semang, the little people who 
live in the Malay jungle. One after another 
the beasts of the forest are described in 
their struggle with one another or in the 
fiercer fight with man. 


**e ke kK * 


Mitya’s Love. By Ivan Bunin. Trans- 
lated by Madelaine Boyd. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


HIS story is more Russian than the 

Russians. It concerns a young stu- 
dent who falls desperately in love with a 
pupil in the dramatic school in Moscow. 
They separate; the boy goes to his home 
in the country, and there slowly but surely 
pines away. He does not die of love be- 
cause, in classic Russian fashion, he 
shoots himself first. The story would be 





banal if it were not told in a convincing 
sequence, if mood did not follow mood 
with increasing intensity, if the obsession 
did not grow logically and inevitably 
toward its tragic ending. The translation 
is rather more than competent; one is 
pleasantly unconscious of the fact that 
one is reading a translation. . 


* * kK * 


Early Autumn. By Louis Bromfield. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2.00. 


HE third panel in the author’s 

“screen” of American life is the 
story of a decadent New England family 
too much concerned with the past to 
understand the vigorous demands of 
modern life. Beside the conflict of the 
old Pentland family and the younger 
families around them, there is the spirit- 
ual conflict of beautiful Olivia Pentland, 
thirty-eight, married to an awkward 
stick whose thoughts begin and end with 
the Pentland genealogy. Olivia longs to 
escape from the depressing atmosphere 
of Pentlands and marry the man she 
loves, yet her devoted father-in-law is so 
dependent upon her that escape seems 
impossible. The author has chosen a big 
theme, but the working out of the plot 
lacks the inevitableness such a theme 
demands. His gallery of Pentland por- 
traits is impressive, and yet one can’t 
help feeling that the family has more than 
its share of freaks and skeletons. Despite 
its flaws, it is an important novel, sure to 
please those who enjoyed “The Green 
Bay Tree” and “ Possession.” 


** ke *K * 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border. By 
Hamlin Garland. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


LL the covered wagons of the ’forties 
and ’fifties did not push on across 

the continent to seek riches in the gold 
country of California. Some of the im- 
migrants, attracted by the agricultural 
riches awaiting only their industry, 
staked claims upon the middle border; 
and from these pioneers stories went back 
to the East telling of the wealth to be 
found there, not halfway to California. 
Hamlin Garland’s novel is the story of a 
Vermont family that yielded to the lure 
of lush grasses and rich soil, truly El 
Dorado beside the meagre sustenance 
which their rocky hillsides afforded. By 
canal and the Great Lakes they reached 
Milwaukee; then pushed on by wagon to 
the Wisconsin wilderness which promised 
so much. Their life with its struggles 
and its rewards, (Continued on page 682) 





The season’s gift 
book for men 


MISSISSIPPI 
STEAMBOATIN’ 


By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of ““Vandemark’s Folly,” etc. 
and EDWARD QUICK 


An instantaneous hit! The reading pub- 
lic, ever searching for a new thrill, has 
found it in this book, the story of the 
steamboat and America’s picturesque 
inland sailors. A masterful account of 
a great epoch in the building of Amer- 
ica such as one might expect from the 
pen of Herbert Quick. A book destined 
to become such a classic as Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail.” Fully illustrated. 

A large and handsome book 

at a popular price. $3.00 





** Powerful, because the author has a 
real grasp upon his subject,” says the 
Saturday Review of Literature of 


Custody Children 
By EVERETT YOUNG 


“Mr. Young is a novelist of society . . . 
Into his social and sophisticated study 
there is a quality of feeling that Mrs. 
Wharton has rarely attained.” — New 
York Times. $2.50 





The Book of 
Modern 
Catholic Verse 


Edited by THEODORE MAYNARD 


An anthology of representative verse by 
Catholic authors from Coventry Pat- 
more to the present day. $3.00 


1 HENRY HOLT & 
COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York 
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pw “ 
Sixteen men, ranking scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, have searched, and found, 
and written down for the satisfaction of all 
other inquiring minds the facts about the 
world and man— of life itself as they have 


found it. 
Their Book: 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


is ‘‘fascinating reading . . . fulfilling rarely 
its purpose... . The fool has taken on the 
unity, the coherence, the march of one great 
epic poem.” $4.00 


Ww 
The Outlook for 


American Prose 
By Joseph Warren Beach 


In the New York Times Book Review J. Brooks At- 
kinson says, ‘‘his book is accurate, audacious, and 
broad.”’ And H. L. Mencken, ‘‘This is perhaps the 
first book, written by an American, in which precept 
is backed up by practice. Mr. Beach writes very 
effectively, and has much of interest to say.” $2.50 


® 


The Panchatantra 


Translated from the Sanskrit 
by Arthur W. Ryder 


Of this book Stuart Sherman said in Books, ‘‘Here 
is one of the world’s oldest and most famous story 


books . . . a racy translation . . . refreshing in its 
realism, its humanity, its pervasive humor. . . .” 
$4.00 
w® 


The Democratic 
Way of Life 


By T. V. Smith 


The professional man who conceives a ministry as 
well as a mission for his calling will find here enthusi- 
astic confirmation. Mr. Smith offers ‘‘an intellectual 
exuberance and a brilliance in the management of 
abstract thought that make his pages both agreeable 
and stimulating to read.” $1.75 


® 


Brains of Rats 
and Men 


By C. Judson Herrick 


H. L. Mencken says of it in the American Mercury, 
“it is, perhaps, the best summary of the known facts 
about mental processes yet put into English.”” And 
the Forum praises it as ‘‘one of the most readable 
volumes in the field of public education in science.” 

$3.00 


At all bookstores or, 
with ten cents extra 
for postage from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5751 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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(Continued from page 681) the coming of 
the Civil War calling the menfolk to the 
colors, retells in miniature the building 
of America. No turbulent spirits these, 
who forsook the dreams of sudden rich- 
ness in the gold fields for the more even- 
handed plenty of Wisconsin’s fertility. 
They were the quiet souls, the stubborn 
men and women who built America and 
made her great. Perhaps the present 
novel is no better than its predecessor, 
“A Son of the Middle Border,” which 
established Mr. Garland as a figure on 
the literary scene. But it is every bit as 
fine. A splendid piece of historical writing 
and a fascinating story in the bargain. 


* * * * * 


The Fiddler in Barly. By Robert Nathan. 
New York: Robert M. McBride 


& Co. $2.00. 


OME stories are loved more for the 
manner of their telling than for the 
substance of their tale. With a whimsical 
touch Robert Nathan reveals the beauty 
that steals into the lives of the villagers 
of Barly in spite of the stern preach- 
ing of the Rev. Mr. Flood — warning 
them of hell fire—and the puritanical 
traditions that overhang the little town. 
So compelling is the author’s picture that 
in any little New England village, in 
Vermont, say, or in New Hampshire, 
where the little church steeple “disputed 
with the pines and maples of the valley,” 
you feel that you might walk into the 
general store and see kindly Mrs. Sebold 
behind the counter. Then, leaving the 
store, you, too, might wander out to 
where “the tree-frogs sang, and in the 
sky the stars burned like little silver fires, 
winking in the cold.” 


* * * *K * 


4 Deputy Was King. By G. B. Stern. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE saga of the complex and cosmo- 

politan Rakonitz family is in this 
skillful novel definitely carried into the 
new generation. In “The Matriarch” 
Miss Stern traced this strange tribe from 
its Hungarian origin down to Toni 
Rakonitz, granddaughter of Anastasia, 
the Matriarch, and by way of becoming a 
matriarch herself. In this, the second 
volume of the saga, the author devotes 
herself to Toni, the self-sufficient, and 
her marriage to a country squire. 

Toni, who has been running a modiste’s 
shop since the financial reverses in her 
branch of the family, marries Giles 
Goddard because he has a good income. 
The marriage lasts until its first serious 
crisis when Giles runs away to Italy with 
Lorraine. His realization that she is 
a silly, theatrical idiot comes almost 
simultaneously with a hemorrhage, so 
that Toni, whose gayety in London has 
been interrupted by the news that Giles 
is coming home, discovers herself on the 














way to Italy to nurse her husband “over 
the next twenty years.” Readers of “The 
Matriarch” will remember in Toni 
qualities of loyalty and comprehension 
which account more fully for this strange 
conclusion — loyalty to a faithless hus- 
band and comprehension of his funda- 
mental fidelity. But anybody, whether a 
reader of “The Matriarch” or not, will 
find ““A Deputy Was King” a delicately 
conceived and skillfully constructed ac- 
count of how a brilliant woman fell in 
love with her husband. 


xe KK * 


Ninth Avenue. By Maxwell Bodenheim. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


HE author of last season’s much- 

discussed “‘ Replenishing Jessica” has 
come forward with a new novel, as sen- 
sational, in its way, as its precursor, but 
possessed of a very genuine distinction for 
all its tawdriness. Aside from his desire 
to present a picture of life and character 
in the Hell’s Kitchen district of New York 
— which he does surpassingly well — Mr. 
Bodenheim is particularly concerned with 
the problem of miscegenation. His heroine, 
borne with a faint spark of discernment 
and vision which leads her to want some- 
thing finer than Ninth Avenue can offer, 
eventually finds a man whose spirit is not 
completely absorbed in physical lust. Him 
she loves, suddenly and desperately, and 
sees through him a release from the soul- 
throttling squalor of her surroundings. 
Her discovery that the man is an octoroon 
brings her face to face with the question 
on which the author hangs the significance 
of his book. And while Mr. Bodenheim 
rationalizes sympathetically and clearly, 
one carries away a feeling of frustration 
and the conviction that the difficult 
problem is no nearer a solution because 
of “Ninth Avenue” than it ever was. 


Biography and Letters 


Gautier and the Romantics. By John Gar- 
ber Palache. New York: The Viking 


Press. $3.00. 


“WT was the fashion,” wrote Gautier, 

“to be pale and greenish looking; to 
appear to be wasted by the pangs of 
passion and remorse; to talk sadly and 
fantastically about death.” Such an ob- 
servation was typical of the period of 
French romanticism into which Mr. 
Palache takes his readers rejoicing. 
Though apparently he has set himself the 
task of revealing Gautier in his twofold 
significance, —in his devotion to the 
theory of art for art’s sake and in his im- 
portance in the literary life of the time, — 
he has done even more, for he has caught 
an atmosphere, a color, and has succeeded 
in presenting his characters in all the life 
and charm of their surroundings. The 
book is excellently illustrated and written 
with a light and (Continued on page 684) 
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The Silver Spoon The Golden Key 


By John Galsworthy By Henry van Dyke 







“I had just finished three improbable but exciting detective “These are all stories of deliverance from some kind of peril 
stories, and I found ‘The Silver Spoon’ more difficult to lay or perplexity or bondage," says Dr. van Dyke. A superb gift 
down than any of them.” —Walliam Lyon Phelps. $2.00 book, Cloth, $2.00; lather, $3.00 








East of the Sun and West 


of the Moon 


By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Kermit Roosevelt 


. P f) - 
“The adventurers describe with fervor and power their in- a pi 

cursions into India... . The narrative is clear, concise and Ta ‘ 
graphic.” —Philadelphia Record. Illustrated $3.50 CNM sh 


















Cynthia Asquith’s ° Ernest Hemingway’s 
y q Our Times: THE TURN OF THE CENTURY vil 
The Treasure By Mark Sulli The Sun Also 
Shi y Mar van Ri 
1p This unusual history is a book for every home. It will be ae 
The work of famous authors and an indispensable book for your Christmas gift list. Readers “‘A truly gripping story, told 
illustrators, a superb book for of middle years find especial delight in it. in lean hard, athletic prose." 
boys and girls. $2.50 610 pages. 213 illustrations. $5.00 —New York Times $2.00 










Ignatius Loyola By Paul van Dyke § The Pulse of Progress 
A comprehensive and impartial biography of a great world By Ellsworth Huntington 
figure. $3.50 An eminent geographer’s conclusions as to the real causes of 
ph progress in civilization. $5.00 
England By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge 
An honest and courageous view of England's present and - 
future. $3.00 Foundations of the Republic 
Our Mobile Earth By Prof.R.A.Daly By Calvin Coolidge aA ee | 
. ram ; The President's views on fundamental American principles. 
A foremost geologist tells the fascinating story of the earth's $2 | 
: 50 
formation. Illustrated $5.00 
Beyond the Milky Way The American People: A History 
By G Ellery Hal By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker 
y George Ellery Hale : , dable hi ), eaiteinaae 
i : a oe A one-volume, readable history written for the adult mind. An 
The very latest discoveries an 4 answer to the plea for interesting histories. $5.00 







Illustrated $1.50 










k ‘ FAMOUS PRINTS 
Smo y ° THE STORY OF A ONE-MAN HORSE ited by Frank Weiten 
HEAVEN TREES By Will copies, is one of the most 

By Stark Young Y J —_— Pen yay mee pono 


Charm and serenity in a 
novel cf the old South. 


Excellent Fiction 
















*“Smoky’ is one of the few truly great horse stories in 
our language. . . . ‘Smoky’ rings true on every page.” 








$2. 
sis —William T. Hornaday. THE COPELAND 
SEA WHISPERS With 43 of Will James’ exciting drawings. $2.50 READER 
Prof. C. T. Copeland’ 
By W. W. Jacobs pect co —_ 







Five Large Printings Hagiish postry and proce. 


A famous story-teller’s 
10.00 


first book in seven years. 
$2.00 
















;- ADVENTURES 
| SUSAN SHANE caine 
By Roger Burlingame 
“An undiluted American CONFESSIONS 
novel,” says Wm. Lyon Prof. Wm. L Phel 
Phelps. $2.00 calls this ie nat a 
fessional book. $2.00 
PAGE MR. TUTT! 
By Arthur Train 
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old lawyer in a new book. Five large io of this 
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(Continued from page 682) genial touch. 
It is a relief from the many deliberate 
attempts to hound romanticism to its 
earlist sources and worry it into lifeless 


definitions. 
x*x*x* k*x* * 


Benjamin Franklin. By Phillips Russell. 
New York: Brentano’s. $5.00. 


BIOGRAPHY in the best current 

manner. Franklin is first synthe- 
sized, then analyzed, in the light of the 
new psychology. The book is put to- 
gether in an orderly, logical way, with 
a somewhat rigid adherence to the chron- 
ological arrangement of material. 

Mr. Russell has drawn upon many new 
sources in collecting the facts which form 
the substance of his study. The completed 
picture is one which will upset familiar 
estimates of the character of the man, 
since it frankly discloses weaknesses which 
earlier writers have passed over. But it 
will not change his meaning or his 
place in history. The book is well illus- 
trated with photographs and facsimiles 
of letters. 








Poetry 


Songs of the Helderbills. By W. W. Christ- 
_ man. New York: Harold Vinal. $1.50. 


NE of the chief beauties of this 

collection of lyrics lies in its naive 
simplicity of expression. Little things of 
nature are apprehended as though the 
author both appreciated and enjoyed their 
presence. Although the “wonder of their 
being” is left largely to the reader’s imagi- 
nation, the images which the author em- 
ploys are rich in association, enhancing 
the pictures which he attempts to por- 
tray. The predominating ballad rhythm 
is well suited to the subject. 


x** ke * * 


The Arrow of Lightning. By Beatrice 
Ravenel. New York: Harold Vinal. 


$1.50. 

SLIGHT volume of imaginative 

verses bearing the stamp of the 
potboiler for all their frequent delicacy 
and deftness. Too many poetasters in 








¢ For BOYS and GIRLS - 


The best books, beautifully 


bound and distinctively il- 
lustrated, are to be found 
on the Macmillan list. 


THE 


CHRISTMAS REINDEER 
(6-8) $1.00 


A new Christmas legend telling how Santa 
chooses his reindeer. A gay red book with 


By Thornton Burgess 


jacket in four colors. 





THE ALHAMBRA: Palace of Mystery and Splendor. By 
Washington Irving. The Children’s Classics. (12-15) $1.75 

The most exciting chapters from this famous travel book, with many new 

pictures by Warwick Goble. 


ELIZA AND THE ELVES. By Rachel Field. $2.00 


Such a new fairy and nonsense book as seldom appears for youngsters, tell- 
ing everything about elves. Pictures by Elizabeth MacKinstry. 


THE TALE OF THE GOOD CAT JUPIE. Tod 
and illustrated by Neely McCoy. Introduction by James Stephens. $1.75. 
The housekeeping adventures of a black cat and merry little girl. 


By Hervey White - (12-15) $1.75 


SNAKE GOLD 


A Tale of Indian Treasure 





Search for gold in the mountains of Mexico, 
where the mark of the snake is the pledge 
of the ancient Aztec gods to protect the 
mine where gold is hidden. 


Use “‘Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls”, 
a reading list of over 400 titles. Ask for it 
at your bookseller’s. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas 
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this day have given rhyme, and often 
rhythm, scant attention, as has Miss 
Ravenel in the greater part of this book. 
Yet, in the main, her lines are musical 
and pleasantly colored. 


** eK * 


The Collected Poems of Fames Stephens. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$3.00. 


OR those who have learned to love 

James Stephens through such of his 
prose works as “The Crock of Gold,” 
“The Hill of Vision,” and “ Dierdre,”’ this 
collection of his random verse will be an 
unfailing source of delight. But to those 
who have had no previous acquaintance 
with the man, it is to be feared that the 
poems will prove disappointing. It will 
be hard for these to find any body to the 
verses, anything more than a rare but, 
in itself, uninspiring skill in handling 
rhyme and meter and a seeming nicety of 
diction. But for one who knows the quirks 
and the byways of Stephens’ imagination, 
unexplored paths will be opened, and a 
fine delicacy of thought revealed. At 
times the burden of using his imagination 
and his sense of humor seems almost too 
much for the author; but more often he 
is his old delightful self, laughing with the 
world,—never at it,—finding life fine 
and sweet and his beloved Ireland dearer 
than ever. 


* * * * * 


Mystery and Other Poems. By Martha A. 
Boughton. New York: Harold Vinal. 
$1.50. 

po though this volume is, it con- 
tains high thoughts, some of which 

sustain themselves, and others of which 

lean heavily upon apostrophe and decla- 
mation. Poetic diction rather than poetic 
content seems to dominate the author’s 

reflections. Had these been expressed a 

half century ago, they would no doubt 

have been acclaimed as the height of 
poetic art. 


* eke * kK * 


Lee: 4 Dramatic Poem. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


HERE are many who believe that 

Mr. Masters has not surpassed him- 
self since the first “Spoon River An- 
thology.” Such critics would remain 
undisturbed by the poet’s latest work, a 
rhymed dramatization of the life of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. There is more genuine 
drama in three or four of the Spoon River 
epitaphs than there is in the whole of the 
“Lee.” The play is prefaced by a choral 
scene very much in the manner of the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Aéschylus; but 
there the resemblance to the revered 
playwrights of antiquity ends. Not that 
Mr. Masters has given us a slipshod or 
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uneven piece of work. On the contrary, his 
verses are balanced, sonorous, and often 
beautiful for their own sake. But his skill 
as a biographer seems to lie not so much 
in this particular and rather grandiose 
sphere — the sphere that Drinkwater has 
made particularly his own — as in that 
less stereotyped and more peculiarly 
American field that borders upon Spoon 
River. 


Travel 


A Novelist’s Tour of the World. By Vin- 
cente Blasco Ibdfiez. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 


HE famous Spaniard recounts his 

travel adventures as only a novelist 
could. He gives us, not merely delightful 
descriptions of people and places, but the 
historical background necessary to under- 
stand and enjoy them. The reader shares 
with him the sensuous thrill of a boat 
trip over the phosphorescent China Sea, 
a violent tropical storm in Java, and the 
Taj-Mahal on a moonlight night with 
the music of fountains and brooks playing 
in its gardens. These and many other 
pictures are painted with the magical 
skill of an artisc. 


kee KX 


Ten Weeks with Chinese Bandits. By 
Harvey J. Howard, M.D. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 


LITTLE of the romantic glamour 

of Robin Hood and Jesse James 
clings even to the Chinese variety. Dr. 
Howard, through his knowledge of the 
language and the familiarity bred by his 
medical skill, has been a faithful reporter. 
His is a straightforward, accurate story 
which misses at times the fine point of 
narration which would have raised it 
from a recital of hardships endured 
to a living tale of adventure. For keen 
adventure goes hand in hand with suffer- 
ing as Dr. Howard bargains with a bandit 
chief on the amount of his own ransom, as 
he gallops through the night on a blind 
horse, as he crosses the Sungari River with 
his captors almost in the eye of the moving 
searchlight of a Chinese gunboat, as he 
lies cramped in a rotting prison junk 
or the opium dens of the bandits. The 
tribute to Morgan Palmer, that American 
hero-idealist who died when Dr. Howard 
was captured, is not the least part of 
the book. , 


History 


The Romance of Fapan. By James A. B. 
Scherer. New York: George. H. 
Doran Co. $3.50. 


HE Japanese fountain of romanticism 
springs eternal and never with better 
grace than when seen through the eyes of 
an artist such as Mr. Scherer. The author 





makes no pretense to original material 
as he sweeps through six of his “Seven 
Ages of Japan”; he quotes freely, al- 
though always with due credit. Mr. 
Scherer possesses a remarkable faculty 
of quotation without pedantry, an almost 
journalistic word handling which brings 
an Oriental subject to our everyday 
understanding, an eye for beauty, and 
an ear for the dainty epigrams which 
are Japanese poems. 

“Now and then a monk spins a yarn, 
an artist paints a quaint picture, a sculp- 
tor chisels a statue, and minnesingers 
cap verses.” As the author says in his 
preface, “There would seem to be a 
place for an interpretative outline of the 
story of Japan with special stress on its 
rich human interest, and that place this 
book seeks to fill.” 

Romance gives way to prosaic neces- 
sities when the author devotes his seventh 
Age largely to a discussion of American- 
Japanese relations since the days of 
Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War. 
It is in. this direction that Mr. Scherer 
wanders without his supporting authori- 
ties, and here it is that his lamp of romance 
flickers in the breath of everyday life. 


* * eK * 


Fames Durand, An Able Seaman of 1812. 
Edited by George S. Brooks. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50. 

Absalom Grimes, Confederate Mail Run- 
ner. Edited by M. M. Quaife. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.00. 


HE Yale University Press continues 
its good work of reproducing ade- 
quately edited, first-hand records of the 
adventurous periods in American history. 
Often the men of action who scouted for 
Indians, sailed on the frigate Constitution, 


‘joined the Texas Rangers, or smuggled 


correspondence through the enemy’s lines 
in the Civil War were in no sense /iterati. 
But their records are genuine and pro- 
foundly interesting both to the student of 
history and to the reader who likes his 
romance of daring spiced with homely 
American salt. 


** ek *K * 


The History of Witchcraft and Demonology. 
By Montague Summers. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 


STRANGE volume to be included in 

the “History of Civilization Series” 
— for all its erudition and close argument. 
The author writes in the strictest Catholic 
tradition and with the most complete con- 
formity to the dogma and thought of the 
Church. He succeeds pretty well in his 
attack on Miss M. A. Murray’s theory 
that witchcraft represented a survival of 
an ancient “ Dianic Cult,” a worship ante- 
dating Christianity and constantly op- 
posed to it. He establishes a reasonable 
claim for his (Continued on page 686) 








These books have been selected 

from our list as ones that are 

especially suitable for Christmas 
giving 


CO THE CHEVALIER 
DE BOUFFLERS 
By Nestor H. Webster 
Artistically boxed. $5.00 


(1 THE VAGABOND DUCHESS 
By Cyril Hughes Hartmann 
“One of the most amazing tales 
ever heard.” — N. Y. Sun. 


Boxed. $5.00 
CL] SACHARISSA 

By Julia Cartwright $5.00 
(J THE MEDICI 

By G. F. Young 

Two volumes boxed. $12.00 


C] THE FACE OF SILENCE 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
The very spirit of India is in this 
book. $3.00 


[] THE SURGEON’S LOG 
By F. Johnston Abraham $5.00 


CL] THE FIRE OF DESERT FOLK 
_ By Ferdinand Ossendowski 
$3 


C] ANN’S CRIME 
By R. T. M. Scott, author of 
““Secret Service Smith’’ $2.00 


C] A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
By Charles Dickens, illustrated 
by C. E. Brock 
In a gay holiday binding and box. 
$1.50 





For ALL the World! 


C1] WINNIE-THE-POOH 
By A. A. Milne. Drawings b 
E. H. Shepard . 
$2.00 the Copy 
“As good as ‘When We Were Very 


Young’ — if anything, better!” 
— The New Yorker. 





Free Upon Request 
Our Christmas Catalogue 
“Dutton Gift Books” 

Take this check list to your favorite 
bookshop and see these books for your- 
self. Or, if you prefer, order them direct 
from us. 


Duntons 


Fifth Avenue at 54th Street 
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WHY Franklin signed his 
first writings with a 
woman’s name? 


WHY he added a chapter 
to the Bible? 


WHY John Adams be- 
came offended with 
Franklin? 


WHAT French woman 
wrote him one hundred 
and nineteen love letters? 


WHAT led to his first 
scientific experiments? 


WHAT was the cause of 
his popularity in Paris? 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


THE FIRST CIVILIZED AMERICAN 


By Phillips Russell 





This book rescues a great 
American from the myth- 
makers and endeavors to 
present him as he was in 
his living dimensions — 
mirthful, curious, careless, 
‘companionable, loyal to 
his own creed, a hater of 
oppressions, a lover of 
mankind, song and witty 
women. 
There is a vast amount of 
new material on Franklin in 
this unconventional and fas- 
cinating biography. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs 
and fac-simile letters. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $5.00 


Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 




















(Continued from page 685) own theory 
that witchcraft was essentially a heresy, 
akin to that of the Manichees or the Gnos- 
tics, and he explains the long struggle 
between the Church and the Satanists on 
the basis of their deadly conflict between 
truth and error, good and evil. 

So far one may follow him, with certain 
reservations. Even when he submits 
that demons actually exist physically, 
that Satan manifests himself on earth,that 
men and women have bargained away 
their souls to the Devil and do still — one 
is willing to say that the contrary has 
never been proved. But when he attempts 
to prove it on the evidence of the Fathers, 
of churchmen, judges, princes, and 
scholars of the Middle Ages and by the 
vast body of vulgar opinion, he is wholly 
unconvincing. Those same Fathers and 
learned, respectable men believed that 
the earth was flat; they would have 
regarded a Ford car as damnable witch- 
craft and a telephone as blasphemy. 

Except for certain Catholics and their 
theologians, the book is worthless as a 
study of witchcraft. It is, however, in- 
tensely interesting both for its presen- 
tations of material and as an exposition 
of the neomedizval mind. ' 


General 


New Chapters in Greek Art. By Percy 
Gardner. New York: The Oxford 
Press, American Branch. $7.00. 


HE patient work of archeologists, 

the acute study by critics, and the 
restorations of mutilated fragments by 
men who are critics, archeologists, and 
artists, as well, constantly expand the 
frontiers of our knowledge of Greek Art. 
In this attractive and well-illustrated 
volume the author treats of such new 
knowledge itself and of its effects on our. 
critical conception of Greek Art. His style 
is vigorous and pointed; his information 
broad; his book is both interesting and 
instructive. 

ee RK 


Evolution and Religion in Education. By 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. New York: 
Charles S¢ribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


RIOR to 1922, President Osborn of 

the American Museum of Natural 
History was known to every student of 
paleontology as one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on evolution. Since 1922, 
when he was first moved to cross swords 
with William Jennings Bryan, his name 
has become known to thousands as the 
protagonist of freedom in the teaching of 
evolution. The chapters of the present vol- 
ume represent his contributions from 1922 
to 1926. Since the controversy over teach- 
ing evolution seems in no sense to have 
abated, Dr. Osborn’s comments have a 
timely as well as a scientific interest. 
From the point (Continued on page 687) 











Modernist or Fundamentalist ? 
Whichever You Are, Read 


The Newer Dispensation 
By Casper Butler 
What They Say — 


“A most readable and instructive 
book. I gladly confess the pleasure it 
has given me, and thank you for its 
numerous thoughtful and suggestive 
pages. You have produced a book of 
consequence, well thought out and in- 
clusive, not restrictive in its scope.”’ 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., 
Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 

A new religion is appearing on the 
scene. This is discussed in the third 
section, The Newer Dispensation 
where, in suggestive and stimulating 
paragraphs, the characteristics of the 
new religion are set forth. A vital 
book by a forward looking mind.” 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


$2.00 del’d U.S. A. $2.25 del’d foreign 
- countries, 


If your dealer can not supply you, order direct, 
mentioning this paper. 


THE NEWER DISPENSATION PUB. CO. 
Kokomo yaryr Indiana 
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Anewillustrated book for Children 
Tales from 
the Enchanted Isles 


By 
ETHEL M. GATE 


Author of “Broom Fairies,” ete, 





Illustrated, with colored frontispiece, by 
DOROTHY LATHROP 


Charming stories. Delightful verse. 
Fascinating illustrations. 


For children of from six to ten years of age. 
For sale at all good book stores. Price $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


>= 









Original Autographed Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ** The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established_1887 

578 Madison Ave., New York City 
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ee _ ec Fiction 
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Brand New BOOKS 
“tT Second Hand Prices 


Hm your name put on our 
mailing list to receive 
free, our bargain book cata- 
logs as issued. Hundreds of 
remarkable book bargains. 


We also rent books at low fees 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


oe E. 25% ST. 
IB RY " 0 
SSOCIATION “anaee 































JESUS AS OTHERS 
SAW HIM 


By Joseph Jacobs 


A Jewish view of the life of Jesus 

by the eminent Anglo-Jewish critic 

and essayist, an acknowledged mas- 

ter of English style. Introductory 

essay by Professor Harry A. Wolfson, 

Harvard University. $2.50 
At Bookshops or 


BERNARD G. RICHARDS CO. 
414 Madison Avenue New York City 




















ENGLISH VERSE TRANSLATIONS 
of the Welsh Poems of 
CEIRIOG HUGHES 

THE BURNS OF WALES 
By Alfred Perceval Graves 


Author of *‘ Father O’Flynn.” 
paid. Board 


HENRY BLACKWELL, BIBLE HOUSE 


12 mo. $1, postage 
8. 











Astor Place & Fourth Avenue, New York 











Rare Old Books 
EDMOND CARSON 
626 University Salina, Kansas 














Books of All Publishers 


Let us send you our catal A 7 announce- 
ments of new 


SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 





DETROIT MICHIGAN 
FIRST EDITIONS AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 
catalogue mailed upon request 


JULIAN BOOKSHOP 
1625 Eastern Parkway Brooklyn, New York 


When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Books 


All books reviewed in this magazine sent post free 
anywhere. . We supply libraries and clubs. 


ISRAEL SOIFER 
“Every Good Book—By Mail”’ 
1244 Clay Avenue ver New York City 











(Continued from page 686) of view of the 
layman, they form a particularly impor- 
tant contribution to the controversy, 
since they discuss the subject in inter- 
esting, nontechnical yet authoritative 
language. 


**e * * * 


The Free Lance Writer's Handbook. 
Edited by William D. Kennedy. 
Cambridge: The Writer Publishing 
Co. $5.00. 


HIS is an age of handbooks. Search 

far enough and you will find a text- 
book which purports to point the royal 
road to success in almost any line of en- 
deavor. In the field of writing, there are 
numberless books, some specialized, some 
general, but all offering aid to the writer. 
Some few of them are valuable; the ma- 
jority have such distinct limitations that 
they hardly repay the reading. It is a 
pleasure to report that the “Free Lance 
Writer’s Handbook” belongs to the “dis- 
tinctly valuable” class. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful if anyone has collected before so much 
useful information as is to be found in this 
volume arranged by the editor of the 
Writer. From Christmas greeting cards to 
the novel itself chapters run, completely 
covering the feld, each section being writ- 
ten by one whose conspicuous success in 
that line of endeavor makes his comments 
of really practical value. The exhaustive 
list of markets will repay the perusal of 
any writer, experienced or novice. 


* kee * 

Oddly Enough. By David McCord. 
Cambridge: Washburn & Thomas. 
$2.50. 

HEN first coming upon this de- 


lightful volume, one yearns for 
slippers, a dressing gown, a comfortable 


_hearth fire, and the decorous gurgling 


of a pipe; before one has laid it down, the 
casual appurtenances of mellowed leisure 
have ceased to matter. “Oddly Enough” 
creates its own environment and warms 
its own atmosphere. In “this first and 
best of all my books,” Mr. McCord has 
nicely struck that note of whimsicality 
for which so many essayists scrabble 
about in a welter of discord and all too 
seldom achieve. Whether it be in the 
penumbrous recesses of the hall closet, 
or on the deck of a yawl—a sloop, 
we are told, with a jigger “abaft the 
tiller, or thereabouts” — listening through 
the fog for a buoy which had been re- 
puted to whistle “Red Hot Mamma,” 
or balancing a canoe on his head, or 
philosophizing upon the general subject 
of ceilings, or involved in a dissertation 
on the anatomy of clams, he is para- 
doxically master and victim of the 
situation. And as an example of book- 
making, “Oddly Enough” is equally 
charming. The: publishers have matched 
the mood of the (Continued on page 688) 





Books Are News 
REVELRY}, 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


A novel about high politics 
that the Philadelphia Record 
calls true enough to facts to 
be called history. National 
front page news. Already 
$2.00 


sixth large edition. 


The 
WHISPERING 


GALLERY by 
An Ex-Diplomat 


Political and social pressure 
caused its withdrawal in 
England. The publishers 
here continue to receive 
advices that the book is an 
authentic one and it remains 
on sale. 3rd large edition. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


GEORGE 


WASHINGTON 


The Image and The Man 
by W. E. Woodward 


The revaluation of the career 
of George Washington that 
is called “The finest biog- 
raphy of Washington yet 
written”, (N.Y. Times, N. Y. 
Eve. Sun, Baltimore News, 
etc.) has been a newspaper 


. feature, and the subject of 


editorials throughout the 
country. Second large edi- 
tion. Illustrated. $4.00 


I HAVE THIS TO 
SAY by Violet Hunt 


Intimate revelations of such 
celebrities as Henry James, 
W. H. Hudson, Joseph Con- 
rad, Ford Madox Ford, etc. 
Most amazing book of confes- 
sions written in years. Illus- 
‘trated, Just published. van 50 
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BX SASS 
WASHINGTON 
(A New Print) 


Size 1114x16 in. Printed in two tones on handmade paper, 
in the style of an etching. 

In the same manner, LINCOLN, ROOSEVELT, BARRYMORE 
as Hamlet, HAMPDEN as Othello and HAMPDEN as Shylock. 

An ideal gift. Each print $2.00. A set of any three $5.00. 
Order three subjects and receive, free, Roosevelt's inspired address 
on Lincoln (same size as prints). 


BERT SHARKEY 
50 (A) Washington Square ad New York 
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€ PLOT and IDEA $ 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by 
Benjamin Christopher Leeming © 


Author of Imagination: 
Mind’s Dominant Power 


An examination into the human 
ideational mechanism that thrills 
to affinity, enthuses before a prob- 
lem, laughs at incongruity, weeps 
at pathos, and reconciles to irony. 


Not another book on how to write stories or 
plays, yet an indispensable book for writers. 
What anatomy may be to a doctor, soil 
chemistry to a farmer, ideational psychology 
is to a writer. Writing is an art, and, learnt 
by writing: this is science, learnt by observing. 
The writer who knows something of ideational 
psychology may avoid many errors of a purely 
empirical method, and be able to write with 
greater profit to himself, and with greater 
appreciation from hjs:geaders, than one who 
merely applies rule of thumb maxims, the 
reasons for which he does not understand. 


$2.60 postpaid 


The M, H. SCHROEDER COMPANY 
Suite 344 


1 Madison Avenue vas New York 
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LINCOLN. and WESTERN 
AMERICANA EXCLUSIVELY! 


RARE PAMPHLETS A SPECIALTY 
SEND FOR MY LISTS! 


MORRIS H. BRIGGS 
5113 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, IIl. 














Books on Outdoor Subjects 
Greatly reduced prices. Interesting lists free. 
OLD DOMINION BOOK CO. 
BLACKSBURG VIRGINIA 





(Continued from page 687) author with 
their format discerningly, and considered 
no detail too slight, as also has Mr. 
McCord, to deserve the attention of the 
appreciative and genuine amateur. 


* * * * * 


The Religion of an Electrical Engineer. By 
George D. Shepardson. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


HE son of a minister in whose family 

daily Bible reading and prayers 
were important factors of home train- 
ing reaffirms his early religious convic- 
tions in the year preceding the end of 
active life as an electrical engineer. The 
author devotes several chapters to the 
Bible, prayer, and the life and teachings 
of Jesus, and shows how, to him, the 
Bible and Christian faith strengthen and 
confirm science. Although some of his 
explanations of literal Biblical conformity 
indicate unfamiliarity with the primitive 
religions and with the origin of the several 
Stone Age beliefs and rites which early 
Christianity adopted, it is none the less 
refreshing to read this sincere presenta- 
tion of the unity of science and religion. 
His conclusion is that “Religion leads us 
to look to the life beyond, not as some- 
thing to be feared, but as a better, larger 
life in which we shall be freed from many 
limitations which hamper us here; a life 
in which we can develop forever.” 


x**e kK & 


The Natural History of Ants. By René 
Antoine Ferchault de Réaumur. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 


PART from its entomological interest, 
this book should prove attractive 

to the general reader since it introduces a 
scientist whom Huxley has acclaimed the 
only man equal to Darwin in the range of 
his observations and the ideas which lay 
behind them. At a time when Buffon was 
popularizing the scientific theories of 
Eighteenth Century France and mingling 
fantasy with truth, Réaumur was pa- 
tiently investigating plant and animal 
life. His study of the behavior of ants, 
besides dispelling certain superstitions, 
reveals many fascinating lines of thought 
along which modern science has _pro- 
gressed. The work is translated by William 
Morton Wheeler, professor of economic 


entomology; at Harvard, and in transla- 


tion. appears to have lost nothing of its 
direct and distinguished style. 








The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis “Stocking. E. M- 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 


A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsin the 
business world today. 





Foentionions, ct te 50 DeLuxe, $5.00 Postage I i 





BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 








254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 











9 TIMES OUT OF 10 


We can supply Reviewers’ copies (which 
look just like new) of the Latest Books 
advertised in this magazine or elsewhere, at” 
savings of 15% to 50%. 

As we have few of each title, we prefer 
you to send us a list of books gg and 
let: us send you them C. O. D. (postage 
extra), at a guaranteed saving of 15% or 
more. You will be promptly notified of any 
titles we do not have. If for any reason 
you are dissatisfied with the condition of 
the books, your money will be promptly 
refunded. 


Bargain Catalogues on request 


SEIPFERS .SEU2N ts 


‘Westchester Ave: New York, N-Y. 




















BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 


The fun of giving with none of the 
drudgery. Book gifts in gay, decorative 
wrappings sent direct to your friends post 
ree anywhere. Send for our Christmas 
catalog. 


THE POST-BOX BOOK SERVICE, Inc. 
15b West 44th Street New York 








Picturesque America 
By J. F. Kane 


The Gift Edition, just published, may be seen 
at leading booksellers, or illustrated pages sent 
on request. 


RESORTS AND PLAYGROUNDS A AMERICA 
51 East 42nd Street New York City: 














LINCOLN’S hat ity qogee of etchings in text and pic- 
tion, 103 copies, royal quarto. 
NEW SALEM sot the copy. 


BERNHARDT WALL 
The Etcher of Books 


NEw PRESTON CONNECTICUT 





the country book shop 
on the post road 
greenwich, conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books for children. 





FOREIGN BOOKS 


Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF’S 


(Established 1856) 


387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLD LONDON Roap HASTINGS, ENGLAND 








GENEALOGICAL HISTORY 


The Milesian families of Ireland with chart of armorial 
bearings of same families by De Courcy, 1880; $3.50. 


AMERICAN HERALDRY COMPANY 
153 East 43d Street New York City 
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ARTHUR R. GOULD 
HIS ELECTION IN MAINE ESTABLISHES THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY'S SUPREMACY IN THE NEXT SENATE 


ington, and no doubt Administra- 

tion officials as well, breathed a 
sigh of relief when returns from the Maine 
election on November 29 were counted 
and it was established that 
Artuur R. Goutp, Repub- 
lican, had been elected to 
the Senate seat left vacant by the death 
of Bert M. Ferna_p last summer. Consid- 
ering the size of Mr. Goutp’s plurality, 
there was little cause for worry. Besides 
defeating Futton J. E. Repmonp, his 
Democratic opponent, by more than 
48,000 votes, he carried every county, 
city, and town in the State. 

Mr. Goutp’s addition to the Republi- 
can forces in the Upper House gives the 
majority party a total of forty-eight votes, 
enough to organize the Senate of the sev- 
entieth Congress, since the Democrats 

: have but forty-seven. Sen- 
Shipstead ator HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 
Powerful of Minnesota, self-styled 

Farmer-Labor member, has 

been sought out by both parties of recent 
days with a view to discovering in which 
direction his vote would be cast. Until Mr. 
Goutp’s election gave the Republicans a 
distinct paper plurality over the Demo- 
crats, Senator SuipsTEaD held a theoreti- 
cal balance of power and is said to have 
promised that he would call a party cau- 
cus on his own to determine his course for 
; the ensuing session. At all events, he has 
assumed a considerable importance re- 

cently with the close situation in the 


eo legislators in Wash- 





Maine 
Votes 











Edited by Stewart Beach 


Senate— sufficient, at least, to secure him 
an invitation to one of President Coot- 
IDGE’s political breakfasts. The wheat 
cakes and Vermont maple syrup are said 
to have failed to beguile him into promis- 
ing his vote for the Administration. 

The trial of former Secretary of the 
Interior ALBERT B. Fatt and Epwarp L. 
Doueny, California oil operator, contin- 
ues in Washington, with the prosecution 

Oil Trial a the winner in the 

rstimportant clash at arms. 
One of the problems of the prosecution was 
to get before the jury Mr. Doneny’s ad- 
mission that it was he who had given to 
Mr. Fatt the $100,000 “loan” which is 
such an important part of the present pro- 
ceedings. Owen J. Roberts, counsel for 
the Government, attempted to read into 
the record testimony given by Mr. DoHENY 
before the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands in which he admitted the loan. 
Counsel for the defense objected, bringing 
up in support of its objection a statute 
passed by Congress some seventy years 
ago and providing that no evidence given 
before a Congressional committee, unless 
perjury were involved, was admissable in 
criminal proceedings against the witness. 

But, argued Government counsel, Mr. 
DoueEny was not subpoenaed; he appeared 
before the Senate committee voluntarily 
and presented his testimony entirely of 
his own volition. That being 
the case, his testimony 
could in nosense be regarded 
in the same light as testimony which had 
been given under forced appearance. Judge 


What the World Is Doing 


Hoeu ine declared a recess- of the court 
to consider the question, and his decision 
was in complete agreement with the Gov- | 
ernment’s position. Mr. DoHEN?’s testi- 
mony was therefore duly read into the 
record. 

Harry M. Davcuerty, former At- 
torney-General in the Harpine Cabinet, . 
was called on Novembér 30 to testify that 
his department had never been consulted 
with regard to the legality 
of the naval oil leases or of 
the construction of storage 
tanks at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. He had 
never been asked even for a “curbstone”’ 
opinion, he said. Nor did he know of 
President Harpine’s famous executive 
order transferring the naval oil reserves 
from the Navy to the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

In a significant decree handed down by 
the United States Supreme Court on No- 
vember 29, the law limiting the amount 
of whiskey which may be prescribed by a 

_.,.. doctor for any one patient 
emo to a pint every ten days was 

aw Upheld Saar 

upheld. The justices were 

evenly divided on the point until Chief 
Justice Tart cast his opinion in favor of 
enforcement. The whole question has 
been subject to a great deal of controversy 
of late, both as to the fairness of the rule 
and to the power of Congress to enforce 
it. In the decision, read by Justice BRAN- - 
DEIs, the power of Congress to set such 
limitations and enforce them was held 
comparable to Congress, power to enforce 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Justice 


Daugherty 
Testifies 
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SIR ALAN COBHAM, FAMOUS BRITISH AVIATOR WHO COMPLETED A FLIGHT FROM ENGLAND TO AUSTRALIA 
AND BACK THIS FALL, PREPARES HIS TINY DH MOTH SEAPLANE TO FLY FROM HIS SHIP IN NEW YORK HARBOR 
TO THE BATLERY 
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FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 
LIEUT. A. W. CURTIN AND LIEUT. B. J. 
CONNELL RECEIVE LAST-MINUTE ORDERS FROM 
COMMANDER BARTLETT BEFORE THE START OF 
THE PANAMA FLIGHT 


SUTHERLAND, in presenting the minority 
opinion, declared that the question be- 
longed under the jurisdiction of the indi- 
vidual States and was not properly a 
Federal concern. 

The attempt to better the record of 
the late Commander Joun Ropcers, who 
made a nonstop seaplane flight to Hawaii 
of more than 1,800 miles a little over a year 

ago, failed definitely on 


oe November 23. The PN-so 
Fails No. 2, in charge of Lieut. 


Commander H. T. BartLetr, 
was forced down south of the Isle of Pines 
in the Caribbean during the flight from 
Norfolk, Virginia, to Colon, Panama, 
with its sister "plane, the PN-zo No. 1, 
commanded by Lieut. Byron J. ConneELL. 
The ConnE.t machine had traveled 1,448 
miles from Norfolk when a connecting rod 
in the starboard engine snapped. For 
fourteen and a half hours she wallowed 
before being picked up and towed to 
Guatanamo Bay by a navy cruiser. Bart- 
LETT’s ’plane had covered 1,186 miles 
before a leaking oil system made the de- 
scent necessary. Lieutenant ConnELL and 

Pilot Pore had both been with Com- 

mander Ropcers on theill-fated Hawaiian 

flight when his ’plane was lost for nine 
days in the southern Pacific. 

Count Paut CLaubEL, now the French 
Ambassador at Tokyo, and senior member 
of the French diplomatic service available 
for the post, has been appointed to rep- 

resent his Government at 
row oe Washington where he will 
assacor succeed Senator Henri BER- 

ENGER, who accepted the position only 

temporarily last year. Like former Ambas- 

sador JuLEs JusseRAND, M. CiaupDEL is a 

man of letters as well as a diplomat, the 

author of numerous plays and allegories. 


thirty-six years ago, and since that time 
he has held various consulships in New 
York and Boston, in China, and in Rio de 
Janeiro. It is expected that the appoint- 
ment will be approved at Washington 
immediately and that the new represent- 
ative will be in residence within two 
months. 

The situation in China is rapidly be- 
coming serious so far as foreigners are 
concerned, it appears from dispatches 
sent by way of Peking. At Hankow, where 
oe the Cantonese army has 

established its headquarters, 
antiforeign sentiment is rising and the 
foreign police is being strengthened to 
protect nationals of foreign powers in 
case of attack. Two American destroyers 
have been ordered up the Yangtse River 
to Hankow, and it is said that American 
Marines have been landed there. 

On November 28, the State Depart- 
ment at Washington made public the 
report of the Commission on Extra- 
territoriality in China. The Commission 

|, __ is composed of representa- 
Se tives of thirteen powers 

- possessing extraterritorial 
rights in China and has been sitting in 
Peking for the better part of a year study- 
ing the situation. Its report embodies the 
reforms which the thirteen powers believe 
to be necessary before they can withdraw 
from their extraterritorial rights. These 
include in the main drastic reforms in the 
legal, judicial, and prison systems. The 
investigators took cognizance of the fact 
that in its present chaotic condition, 
justice is sketchy in China. Military over- 
lords interfere with the administration 





(Keystone) 
LEONID KRASSIN 
RUSSIAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND WELL-KNOWN SOVIET DIPLOMAT IS DEAD 
IN LONDON 


of civil law and the courts are little more 
than a farce. The commission suggests 
that the foreign powers incorporate in 
their extraterritorial courts such parts 
of Chinese law “as they may deem 
proper to adopt.” It also promises that 
as soon as conditions seem so stabilized 
in any province that foreigners’ rights 
are adequately protected, extraterritorial 
rights will be relinquished voluntarily in 
that section, and the threat of interven- 
tion officially removed. 











His official career began in this country 


Sai ANCIAL strength, conservative 
management and many years of 
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Philosophy Comes to Main 
Street 
(Continued from page 668) 


special interest to which not many will 
feel drawn. I say special and not “higher” 
or “superior.” If a man has a bent for 
philosophy and finds a way to satisfy it, 
he will be happy and should be grateful 
for his good fortune. But if he be wise, he 
will not give. himself airs and look down 
upon the rest of mankind as though his 
were a higher intellectual calling to 
which only a chosen company were ad- 
mitted. To different men different tastes 
and vocations. Still less need those who 
have no leaning toward and no knowledge 
of philosophy torment themselves with 
the thought of duty neglected. No one 
need feel that he ought to know something 
of astronomy or history or art or philos- 
‘ophy if he has no taste for them. One of 
the saddest things about the present 
avalanche of outlines is the way in which 
it is creating imaginary obligations. In 
the interest of something called culture 
one feels one must know something about 
Greek art, atoms, and great religions. 
And all this suffering is so unnecessary. 
So I look forward to the time when the 
vogue for outlines shall have quite passed 
away and when all the souls who are 
now “consciously wrong, inferior, and 
unhappy” will be their cheerful ignorant 
selves again. 





The Best Sellers in 
Christendom 
(Continued from page 676) 


reality. When he wrote ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ the multitudes found a tran- 
script of their own simple experience and 
longing, their sorrow and tragedy, in the 
struggle for realization. They understood 
one another better. When Greatheart re- 
turned to the City of Destruction, a new 
social ministry was born in Christendom. 
Bunyan is universal, infinitely higher and 
deeper than any system, tender, under- 
standing, everlasting. It is trite, but it may 
be said that in his book religion found more 
homely and veracious witness than any 
words in Christendom except those of 
Jesus Himself.” 

Are there any other books of greatness, 
books that have changed the order of 
Christianity, written after the Seventeenth 
Century? Some would say that no one has 
grasped the spiritual meaning of our pres- 
ent world, nor its necessity. These ten 
books all have their place. Of course, there 
are others which one might choose. They 
make Christmas a perennial reality. A 
knowledge of them is like a journey in the 
land of Christian consciousness. It may be 
that more recent books will some day find 
a place. Such men as Channing, who 


overturned Calvinism for a free, divine 
humanity; and Emerson, who assailed the 
“degraded theology” of his time in behalf 
of a natural theology; and Henry Drum- 
mond, who attempted to interpret evolu- 
tion, all have made great contributions. 
Two books besides, Auguste Sabatier’s 
“Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit,” and William James’ 
“The Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
came at the opening of this century, and 
they may have an enduring place. The 
former book declares that Protestantism 
was never really liberated, but is still un- 
der external Biblical authority; the latter 
book marks the serious beginning of the 
scientific and objective study of religious 
phenomena. And in the world of specula- 
tion even the theistic idea of God is now 
called in question, and one teacher of 
theology intimates a revolution of thought 
in this basic matter which would indeed 
bring a great change in the Church. “I am 
inclined to believe,” says Gerald Birney 
Smith, “that theologians in the near 
future . . . will state the problems of 
religious thinking in terms of human ad- 
justment to environment, rather than as 
a doctrine of theistic control. The charac- 
ter of God will be found in the experienced 
reciprocity between man and his environ- 
ment rather thanin the realm of metaphys- 
ical causation.” That comes close to what 


we call humanism today. It may cause a 
great struggle among the doctors in due 
time. But if it come, very well. Religion 
has lived, and it has outlived all theories 
about itself. Indeed, many of them have 
made it hetter. The Church is ever in the 
unfinished business of pioneering, of get- 
ting new ideas. Religion is safe, for the 
Church will preserve it and progress in 
the quest of it. In due time yet other’ 
books will be added to fortify the Christ- 
mas days of the future. 





Sex Psychology in Modern 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 670) 
“Galahad” is an explanation of a prude, 
that “Joseph Andrews” is an exposé. 

So far as the reader is concerned, the 
contemplation of. the modern novel in 
terms of psychology and sociology must 
be a fascinating one. For the novelist, the 
question is a more dangerous one. If I 
were trying to write novels, I should 
hesitate a long while before I went through 
an elaborate study of modern sex lore, 
and an even longer while before I sub- 
mitted to the process known as psycho- 
analysis, lest in a too great observation of 
myself I became unable to see others in 
their true perspective. 
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Celestial Sanétion... 


oy HERE is nothing more agreeable than | 
to find that Providence dislikes the same 


people that we do. It adds to our good © 
opinion of Providence. Moreover it imparts 


*, a celestial sanction to comparatively cat-and- ? 

dog emotions, the pleasure of a massacre, for Y 
. example, or of bombarding an unfortified town. r 
F Bad luck for the people one does not like * 


is always retribution. It is‘a term that dis- 
guises the simplicity of our natural tastes and 
gives carte blanche to their indulgence. Under 
the name of retribution scalping loses—for f 
you—touch of its apparent crudity and yet it 

hurts the other person just as much. Scalping j 
alongside Providence is rather dignified, while ‘, 
still retaining all its charm. 

So when one man hates another, or a na- 
tion, he should make haste to fetch in Provi- 
dence. Then his simple early racial certitudes F 
may be freely displayed—feelings that might ’ 
otherwise seem out of place in any creature 
that had lost its fur and tail—unless it had 
found Providence.” 





rom THE COLBY ESSAYS, the finest work of rranx 
3 MOORE COLBY, a —— American master of the ironic 
larence Day, Jr. with an introduction 


by Philip Littell. Two volumes. Boxed. $7.50. 
HARPER &@ BROTHERS, Publishers Since 1817 
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All expense. Ist cl. hotels 

More motor travel ; 

jess. Hater Toure $7 a day up 

Booklet 100 Tours Free 

ALLEN amen Ine, 
915 Little Building, Boston 














NISH a In sealed tins. Sent 
OA PHALIAN parcel post C. O. D 


75c a lb. Ready to 
serve. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ‘I nev- 
er tasted a_ finer 
Cooked—Boned— delicacy,’’ writes a 


Sweetened— pleased customer. 


Langley Wharton Co., Direct Importers 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Littlefield Farm For Sale 


Beautiful 120 acre estate. Two houses, 
various other buildings. 800 bearing apple 
trees. 29 miles from Boston. 


E. R. LITTLEFIELD 
West Acton Massachusetts 


To anyone interested in the voting 

FREE question, I will send free, to any address, 

a leaflet describing a new method of 

voting —concurrent voting, a method that is based on 

an entirely different principle from any now in use. 

WILLIAM CROCKER 
Box 314 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with the re- 
quirements of publishers. 75c per 1,000 words. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284 Ridgewood, N. J. 














44 STAMPS from 44 different countries, 4c. 
10 diff. China, 5c. 8 diff. Egypt, 

5e. 25 diff. British Cols., 5c. 15 diff. Switzerland, 5c. 

15 diff. Turkey, 10c. 100 diff. Hungary, 10c. Best 

Peelable Hinges, 1000 for 10c. Lists free. 

HAROLD H. SHEPARD Hyattsville, Md. 
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AIR-MAIL (ones)? fiown * from 1919-26, air- 


COLLECTORS! mail stamps of the world, etc., is ready 
* (A collection formed today will be of 
inestimable value in years to come.) 

BERKSHIRE EXCHANGE 
Cummington Massachusetts 





Ss T A M P 1,000 fine Postage 
stamps, all different, 
$1.00. Stamp collections bought. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN 
135 West 42nd Street New York City 








FIRST STAMP ISSUED 
Great Britain, 1840—1d. black, - $1.25 
R. H. A. GREEN, 318 Park Avenue, Willmette, Illinois 














STAMPS, 19th and 20th 
1 25 Century, to those sending FREE! 
reference, mentioning this magazine and asking for 
approvals to sell on consignment. 


Reliance Stamp Co. Auburndale, Mass. 
BELGIAN CONGO PS %iteres ize 


A. C. DOUGLAS 
HAWKESBURY 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors elects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Macazine Inpustry. 1. What exterior influ- 
ences have made the American magazine the “happy 
foster child of circumstance”? Which of these has 
done the most to give the magazines a chance? 2. Do 
you understand how magazines can be delivered at 
less than the average cost of the service to the Gov- 
ernment? Explain this orally so that the other mem- 
bers of your class will find it clear. 3. What change 
has come about in the attitude of editors and readers 
toward advertising? Outline the steps that have led 
up to the prevalence of advertising matter in all our 
magazines today. What is your reaction to this 
change? Do you read the advertisements when you 
are examining a periodical? Why? Try to name five 
well-known artists whose illustrations for advertisers 
you can recognize at once. Bring to class examples of 
the work of Coles Phillips, Neysa McMein, W. T. 
Benda, or any other artist whose paintings are 
featured on the advertising pages. How can adver- 
tisers afford to employ these high-priced artists and 
to pay the stupendous fees charged by the best mag- 
azines for advertising space? Discuss advertising from 
the point of view of art. 4. What is your opinion con- 
cerning the question raised on this article that the 
magazine has made the United States a land of 
“superficial, hasty reading, that in most homes the 
periodical has ousted the book”? Write a letter to a 
friend in which you express your own views on the 
subject, making them convincing by refuting the 
arguments that might be advanced by one who 
believed differently from you. 5. What good novels 
have you first read by installments in a magazine? 
Contrast the advantages and disadvantages of such 
piecemeal reading with those of reading a novel 
through in book form. 


PuitosopHy Comes To Main Street. 1. Sum up 
in one sentence the pith of this article. 2. What 
“outline books” have you read? Did you enjoy 
them? Find them helpful? Why? What objections 
does Mr. Bennett find to such books? What can be 
said in response to his arguments? 3. Comment on 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of the second paragraph. 
To what extent do book réviews contribute to this 
situation? 4. From your previous knowledge of the 
ideal attitude of the book reviewer, comment on the 
attitude revealed in Mr. Bennett’sreview of Durant’s 
“Story of Philosophy.” Are you inclined to accept the 
reviewer's point of viewor do you feela desire toread 
the outline itself and come tosome conclusion of your 
own? 5. Whatis meant by “humanizing” acharacter? 
Write a brief article on your favorite author, making 
a conscious endeavor to “humanize” him for some 
one unfamiliar with his works. 6. What is meant by 
an “esoteric cult”? 7. Explain the significance of the 
title of this article. 8. Some of you will be interested 
in noting the association of ideas that clings around 
specific words. For example, describe your reaction 
to the word “philosopher,” taken entirely out of its 
context. Do you receive a mental picture of the phi- 
losopher? Describe him: Is he young or old? Grave or 
gay? Has he anything in his hands? Add what 
further details you can to build up your own picture. 


Tue Best SELLERS IN CHRISTENDOM. I. Comment 
on the opening sentences of this article. Are they 
good? Why? 2. List the books that the author selects 
as the best sellers in Christendom. What can you 
tell about each of these? 3. Select some specific 
branch of learning in which you are particularly 
interested — chemistry, physics, mathematics, psy- 
chology, government, etc. — and discover, so far as 
you are able, the books and men most influential in 
aiding progress along those lines. Perhaps your par- 
ents or your teacher will help you here. 





PAIR TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS 


Pointer and Setter, $35 each. ie a litter of fine reg- 
istered Pointers, best blood, $17.50 each. 








W. FINLEY 
Sedalia Kentucky 
inti, ———- 
DIXIE E KENNELS 
Herrick Illinois 














PEDIGREED DOGS 


Fifty Shepherd Police pups, gray and silver. 
Grown dogs. 

MRS. WM. McCULLOCK 
Cooperstown North Dakota 


TRAINED DOGS 


Coon, Skunk, Fox, Wolf, and Rabbit Hounds. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. 

oO. C. O. KENNELS 
Oconee 





Illinois 








FOR QUICK SALE 
Big, fine, registered Police pups, three months 
old, $17.50 and $20. Bull pups from imported 
sire, $12.50 and $15. One brood matron Ger- 
man Police, $50. I must sell. 


Edina N. R. HATFIELD —issouri 














‘ HOUNDS 


High-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbithounds; trial. Catalogue, 5 cents. 


CLAYTON KENNELS 
Finger Tennessee 


ARKANSAW KENNELS All $100 Coon Hounds, $73. 
All $75 Coon Hounds, 
All $50 Combination Hounds, $37.50. All pond Rabbit 
Hounds, $15. All $25 young ounde, started nicely, $15. 
age twenty days’ trial, and pay express one way if 
I fail to please you. 
CHARLIE BATES, Manager 
Box 342 ena, Arkansas 











STAGHOUNDS 
Trained Staghounds sale; all guaranteed; also 
pups from a 32-inch sire. 


Cherokee W. A. CARLISLE Oklahoma 








Give the Children a Gift 


that will be a lively gift for years to come. A smooth Fox 
Terrier or a toy terrier puppy. Some registerable. All 
ages. References exchanged if desired. All stock sold on 
approval. C.O. D. orders accepted. Order early. 


MRS. CARMEN WELCH, Ramsey, Illinois. 


The Origin of Man 


By 
George Ezekiel Hood 
No. 237 East Walnut Street 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Price $4.00 








AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS states text boca: 


lists sent on request. 


ADELINE ROBERTS 
51 West. aoth St. New York, N. Y. 








Autograph Letters and Documents 


relating to early American history wanted; no 


dealers. 
T. J. HALLOWELL 
Nantucket * Massachusetts 
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